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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


; 


( 
PROCEEDINGS OF SIXTY-FIFTH MEETING, SESSION AT HARRISBURG. 


Rae opening session of the Association 

was called to order at 2 o’clock on 
Tuesday afternoon by President Robert C. 
Shaw, of Greensburg, following which the 
Rev. Lewis S. Mudge, pastor of the Pine 
Street Presbyterian Church, conducted de- 
votional exercises. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


President Shaw introduced the Hon. 
Samuel J. McCarrell, of Harrisburg, who 
made a hearty address of welcome, 3 to 
the members of a noble profession to which 
it had once been his privilege to belong.” 
He said: 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I 
deem it a rare privilege and great honor to 
have been invited to address you upon this 
occasion. As I look into your faces, I am 
moved by a mingled feeling of fear_and of 
very great respect. Of fear because I see in 
you the representatives and successors of the 
educators who confronted me and who tried 
to train me for a half-score of years in a 
little brick school house on the top of the 
Washington county hills. I look upon you 
with fear because Iwas told by my father that 
if I so conducted myself at school as to get 
a whipping, I would get another when I got 
home. I had wholesome fear of both teacher 
and parent, but it created in me a spirit of 
obedience. I learned to obey my parents, and 
I feared to disobey my school teachers, and I 
soon learned to have for them very great 
respect. They were endeavoring to teach me 
how to use my mental faculties and to give 
me a willingness and desire to use them; 
how to acquire knowledge and how to apply 
it, and I learned to love those school teachers 
who for so many years sought to train me. I 
an grateful to them for what they did for me. 

What a wonderful opportunity you school 
teachers have. You seek to create in the 
minds of the future generation the disposition 








and traits which make for good citizenship, 
and you are succeeding in doing it. You are 
teaching them the spirit of obedience, and I 
want to say that the spirit and the duty. of 
obedience need to be emphasized in this day 
towards those in authority. It is the first 
and highest duty of American citizenship. 
Authority must be respected. You begin to 
create that disposition to obey in the home 
and in the school. And I believe in compul- 
sion if necessary. If this spirit of obedience 
is taught, you are accomplishing a great deal 
for the welfare of our community. There 
must be obedience to lawfully constituted au- 
thority. That is taught and enforced by the 
teachers of the Commonwealth. You have 
charge of the mental and moral training of 
the young. Just as soon as they can leave 
the cradle and be free from the hand by which 
it is rocked, which is said “to rule the world,” 
the school teacher takes up the work. He aids 
in teaching them to be honest, to be truthful, 
to be pure in thought, in speech and in act, 
and to love the things that make for quiet and 
order and peace in their community. You 
waken in them ambition to achieve something, 
to do something for themselves and their 
fellows. Thus you are training boys and girls 
for the duties of American citizenship. You 
are succeeding in your work, and I hail you 
to-day and welcome you as public benefactors. 
You have helped to create the great body of 
American citizenship which we have in Penn- 
sylvania, second to none in any of the states. 
It is due largely to the school teachers of the 
community, and to our superintendents of 
education whom we have had here for so 
many years. You have achieved much; you 
= a right to be proud of what you have 

lone. . 

You hear much in these days about the “man 
behind the gun.” He is a very important fel- 
low; his nerve, the accuracy of his aim, and 
the precision with which he fires the shot are 
all necessary to success, But who trained the 
man behind the gun? Who gave him that 
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steady nerve? Who inculcated the habits 
which make him strong physically and men- 
tally? The school teachers of Pennsylvania. 
Back of the Pennsylvania regiments at Gettys- 
burg were the school teachers of Pennsyl- 
vania, and their work helped in large measure 
to win that battle in the Civil War. We had 
later another regiment, the 10th Pennsylvania, 
recruited in the western counties of the state, 
of which I like to speak because I come from 
there myself. It was sent from the state to 
Manila. In a midnight battle when the en- 
emy attacked, and the forces of the United 
States went out to meet and repel that at- 
tack, the roth Pennsylvania never budged. 
The training they had in the schools taught 
obedience to orders and performance of duty 
as the first thing. They were brave and 
courageous and did not shirk. That is your 
work, and you have a right to be proud of it. 

We welcome you as public benefactors. Other 
people are beginning to appreciate your work, 
and they are calling one and another of your 
members to fill high official positions. Eight 
years ago it was the pleasure of the people 
of Pennsylvania to call one of the leading 
educators of the State, Dr. Henry Houck. 
They have been calling him again and again, 
and we are beginning to think that the De- 
partment of Internal Affairs of this Common- 
wealth could not be run without Dr. Houck. 
We hope he may long be spared to run his office 
and show what good citizenship means. I do 
not know how many of your number have 
been elected to the State Legislature and have 
been made Representatives and Senators. They 
have been wise in their counsels and wise in 
their suggestions for the benefit of the people, 
and in that way you have rendered gq very 
valuable serice. I can welcome you as con- 
querors because the last time the citizens of 
this Commonwealth gathered at the. ballot 
box to choose a Chief Executive, they secured 
one of the greatest educators not only in the 
Commonwealth, but in the nation as their 
Governor. So you see your work is being 
recognized by the people. You are beginning 
to get your deserts, to reap the fruit of your 
labors. You are justly entitled to it. 

We welcome you to Harrisburg, but this 
is hardly necessary because Harrisburg is the 
Capital City and the Capitol is yours. It is a 
beautiful building, and we hope you will en- 
joy looking through it. We have a beautiful 
city, and we are proud of it. I am proud of 
Pennsylvania, and prouder of it the more I 
travel over it. When I look at the mountains 
opposite Harrisburg, and consider the beauti- 
ful setting in which this great city is placed, 
I think there is no more beautiful situation 
for the capitol than this, and so we want you 
to enjoy it. I trust you will enjoy the city 
and hing. ivory 3 that is in it, and that your 
meeting may be profitable and pleasant, and 
that in the future you may have greater suc- 
cess in the work even than you have had in 
the past. 


RESPONSE TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME, 


President Shaw introduced Supt. James 
J. Palmer, of Oil City, who spoke as fol- 
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lows for the Association, in response to the 
address of welcome. 

I, too, deem it an honor that I may stand 
here to represent this splendid body of school 
people, and the larger body that cannot be 
here. In responding to this address of wel- 
come, I want to say that we appreciate the 
kind words you have said, and we appreciate 
the welcome we received in Harrisburg. We 
appreciate the welcome that the school au- 
thorities extended to us, and the use of this 
splendid building so well suited to our pur- 
poses. We appreciate the courtesy and cordial- 
ity of our reception in the city by the public 
and the newspapers. We appreciate the op- 
portunity to come to the capital of our State. 
We appreciate all the educational advantages 
that the capital city of the State offers. Sowe 
thank you all who contributed to the success- 
ful meetings we have had here from time to 
time. And now, for fear that you may think 
that I have not prepared a speech and have 
not performed my duty, I have a suggestion 
or two to make. 

The changing moods of the public mind with 
respect to what it expects of the public schools 
are so varied that it keeps the average school 
man pretty busy determining the focus of the 
spot-light on his work. We were all con- 
vinced a few years ago that examinations in 
the school were an unnecessary evil, and hence- 
forth were supposed to be relegated to the 
distant past. These examinations, mind you, 
however, were given by teachers to learners 
to determine what progress the learner was 
making in mastering a given subject. They 
were given at suitable periods and brought 
about no greater injury to the child than that 
he might be required for the time being to seri- 
ously concentrate his powers of thinking on the 
subject in hand, and, if he had neglected to 
make reasonable preparation, he might be 
worried somewhat about the outcome. The 
purpose of these examinations was to estab- 
lish certain definite standards of comparison 
between the teacher’s ideal and the pupil’s 
actual accomplishment. Though often faulty 
in practice, a goodly number of us survived 
the operation with no appreciable bad results. 
If I understand the educational news of the 
day, we have adopted another sort of test of 
the school’s efficiency that at least has the 
saving grace of being entirely different from 
the oldtime examination. 

Since some of us may not be familiar with 
the meaning of an educational survey, I per- 
haps ought to explain that it is a sort of ex- 
amination by experts to prove that the schools 
are not perfect, and has been used by the re- 
actionary element of the community as an 
excuse for ng, rid of an otherwise efficient 
superintendent. The biologist would probably 
understand the survey as the process oF making 
one or several transverse sections of the school 
system to discover that the system may be 
developing somewhat irregularly, a fact which 
may be true of any natural growth at times. 
The survey often makes a strong appeal to the 
general public because the standards by which 
it measures the school system are usually so 
vague and misunderstood by the general public 
that it exercises a sort of a mysticism which 
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helps out wonderfully with the success of the 
whole operation. 

As I get older in the work and know less 
about it than in my callow days, I am con- 
vinced that education, and by that we usually 
mean school experience, is a species of growth, 
and the only examination of a school system 
that is worth the trouble it takes to make it 
deals with what the biologist might call “a 
longitudinal section.” This sort or an exam- 
ination would make a critical estimate of the 
quantity, manner and direction with refer- 
ence to certain ideals of growth which any 
school organization ought to bring about 
This is just the sort of examination which 
the live superintendent and the interested 
teacher make continually. While we talk in 
these meetings of standards of education, let 
us keep distinctly in mind the fact that if 
education is as a species of growth, as I try to 
conceive it to be, it can be’ measured critically 
only when the element of time, so necessary 
in growth, has been taken into full considera- 
tion. It is easy for a survey to be conducted 
in a public school system so hurriedly and so 
superficially that the real work of the schools 
is not tested at all. 

I have tried very hard for myself to deter- 
mine in my own thought what are reason- 
able expectations of the results of good work 
in the schools. I try to measure the teacher’s 
success as well as the more comprehensive 
results which the superintendent should ob- 
tain by keeping in mind three real elements 
of success in the development of character or 
personality in the schools. 

The first of these is the development of the 
mental powers, which really means the master- 
ing of the material of the course of study. 
Of course, this presupposes that the material 
of the course of study shall be adapted to the 
needs of the learner. But it also expects that 
the learner’s mental powers shall assimilate 
a very considerable amount of the raw mate- 
rial of knowledge. I don’t believe that, after 
all, this object has changed materially in a 
generation or more except as regards the 
material which we consider worthy of the 
mastery and the somewhat improved methods 
of instruction May I remind you that human 
nature has not changed so much either, if 
the present European situation is a criterion 
for judging. 

In the second place, I measure a teacher’s 
success and I think of my own as well, in the 
degree of self-control which pupils acquire in 
school through the work they do under the 
methods of discipline or management by which 
the school is organized and conducted. Of 
course, this has been considerably changed 
from the older autocratic method of control 
formerly in use in the schools to one some- 
what democratic; but I find that the demo- 
cratic, after all, has always back of it some 
strong character which is the ruling force in 
any form of government. 

A third requirement of a reasonable edu- 
cation or rather of a school experience is the 
acquisition of an appreciation of the higher 
ideals of living which may come through as- 
sociation with the elements of culture, though 
I must confess I am at a loss to know just 
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what this much abused word really does 
mean. 

Let me restate that I conceive the real suc- 
cess of the school to be measured in terms 
of mental power evidenced by a mastery of a 
certain amount of the raw material of knowl- 
edge, by a self-control acquired through some 
form of discipline or school management, and, 
lastly, by the acquirement of ideals of ap- 
preciation which lead to higher living. 

Now if we grant that education is a process 
capable of some definite measurement, and 
that these three elements of successful school 
work are worth serious consideration, we 
must admit that school education is a more 
or less scientifically measurable process. The 
higher schools are insistent about the stand- 
ards which they expect the public schools to 
meet. The community applies some form of 
measurement to pupils who leave the schools 
by graduation or otherwise, and they more 
often talk about the ones that leave other- 
wise. And if young people who have been in 
the public schools lack in having mastered 
considerable of the common fund of knowl- 
edge, in self-control or in living up to the 
better ideals of human behavior, the public 
is always ready to condemn the work of the 
schools as having failed in whole or in part, 
and perhaps the public is right in its expecta~ 
tions. 

Let us, then as public schgol people, insist 
on two conditions. First, that we designate 
when pupils leave the public schools whether 
they are educated in whole or in part as the 
case may be; and, secondly, that we recognize 
in some way the influences of other agencies 
at work on the pupil’s education which may 
have helped or hindered the school’s success 
in securing the best results. We must never 
lose sight of the fact that pupils are being 
educated considerably outside of the public 
schools so that it is hardly fair to lay the 
responsibility for all the ills and mistakes of 
humanity to the public schools alone. 

I plead, then, first of all for a better 
recognition of the influences of the home, 
the street, and the community, as they make 
or mar the ideal development of character 
attempted by the public school; and, secondly, 
a better estimate of the condition of pupils’ 
development when they enter school and are 
first subject to the educational process by 
means of which the school is expected ‘to 
educate them. 

Now my suggestion is: That if public school 
education is a measurable process and works 
toward certain definite results, it must have a 
beginning, and if the schools are to be held 
responsible for the successful development of 
the right kind of character in the rising gen- 
eration, we need to give more attention than 
ever has been given to the raw material on 
which the educative process of the school is to 
be used and to the influence of such agencies 
as the home and the community in aiding or 
retarding the educational process which the 
school is trying to work. For example, we 
take into the public schools every year all the 
pupils who apply. At the end of one or 
two years we make an investigation and 
find that a certain percentage of these have 
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not been successful and we say that the public 
school has failed in its function. It has not 
educated all the pupils who come to it. Now 
the fact of the matter is that these pupils 
were just as far or even farther from normal 
when they entered school than they were 
after they had been under the influence of 
the public school for any given time. What I 
mean is that it is unreasonable to expect the 
public school to correct only in a reason- 
able degree fundamental weakness in its pupils 
as regards weakmindedness, dullness of learn- 
ing power or inaptness for public school 
learning, physical or mental weakness. If we 
grant, as we do in most cases, that the public 
schools are to be held responsible for the 
normal development of most of its children 
and the process of school education has 
become more or less understood and can be 
adapted to the varied conditions of pupils, 
then let us have an examination and an esti- 
mate of the pupil’s mental as well as physical 
condition when he enters school. In order to 
get this in the shape that will be most ef- 
fective, let us have a survey (I think I have 
the term right now), of the homes. We 
understand well enough the standards that 
‘are set for the schools’ accomplishment. Let 
‘us now be fair and ask the home to meet 
certain standards of development and deliver 
‘to the schools for their share of the work 
children with a certain home development on 
which it would be possible for the school to 
build intelligently as a foundation. — 

' An estimate of the pupil’s conditions as to 
fhow far the home has educated him along 
proper lines would disclose a degree of varia- 
tion from the normal or expected home de- 
velopment that would simply be astounding. 
flow much would be done toward solving 
the teacher’s problem if each little youngster 
coming into the school in September would 
bring with him a card, telling just what his 
home conditions were, how they had molded 
for the good or warped for the bad his make- 
up, what qualities-of physical, mental or moral 
character had been developed or slighted by 
the home. With this analysis of the begin- 
ner’s needs what the school education of the 
child should be in order to correct or modify 
the conditions which the home had already 
imposed upon him, would be a problem easily 
solved. 

_ In setting up standards of achievement for 
the school and in choosing the processes by 
which these standards are to be realized, let 
us bear in mind the influence of other agencies 
than the school itself. Chief among these 
agencies are the heredity, and the traditional 
and social influence of the family and the 
home, which exert a profound influence on 
the individual both before and during his 
‘school experience. 


OVATION TO GOVERNOR BRUMBAUGH. 


After several songs by the Weber Male 
Quartette of New York, the Governor- 
elect was introduced by Hon. Henry Houck, 
his fellow campaigner and brother in arms, 
with great good humor in form much as 
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follows, his remarks interrupted all the while 
with laughter and applause. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am 
glad_you_know a good thing when you see 
it. But I have a very pleasant duty to per- 
form. I am almost ready to say that it is 
perhaps the happiest moment of my life, 
when, after these many years of service, I 
have the great honor of presenting to you my 
old friend, this great teacher whom we have 
made Governor of Pennsylvania—and what 
a great honor to us to have this man fill the 
chair; this teacher, one of our own number, 
to be our next Governor. Surely the teachers 
will have in the office of Governor a man 
who will be true to them—and I helped to do 
it. I helped to make him. I found him up 
here in the woods. I went up there to insti- 
tutes. A man used to come in and bring a 
boy and sit in the front seat and listen to me. 
He said to me one day, “Mr. Houck, when- 
ever there is a prominent man comes here to 
speak I bring my boy to hear him.” So he 
asked me to look him over. I looked him 
over. I never like to discourage people. That 
is something I try not to do, and have tried 
not to do all my life. The best thing in the 
world is to cheer people. But I had to tell 
the truth. I said “ Daddy, you are up against 
a mighty hard proposition but do not be dis- 
couraged.” I found him in the woods, and I 
said, “ Martin, I have something better for 
you. You can teach.” He said “I am only 
sixteen.” I said, “I was only sixteen when I 
began, and see what has become of me.” 
“Well,” he said “I would need a certificate.” 
Yes, you must have a certificate, I will give 
you one.” “Are you going to examine me?” 
he said. “Of course, I will have to examine 
you, and—if you cannot answer the questions 
—cut them out.” And so he did. After a 
while I said, “I have something better for 
you, Martin. You would make a good county 
superintendent.” “But” he said, “I am only 
twenty-three.” “ That is all right, I was only 
twenty-three.” So I made him county super- 
intendent. I had hopes for this boy, and I 
watched his course. “Now,” I said, “ Martin, 
you have done so well we will send you out 
of the country, Porto Rico wants a system of 
education like ours, and you are the man to 
go.” “How can I get the job?” I said, “I 
can get it for you, I voted for McKinley and 
I ought to have influence enough to get that 
job.” So we sent him down. He did great 
work down there. He had a little trouble for 
a while, then I went down myself and 
straightened things out. After_a while I 
said, “ Come home, I have something else for 
you.” “What are you going to do with me 
now?” “T am going to make you Superin- 
tendent of Philadelphia.” “Can you do it?” 
“Have I ever failed?” Then he asked a 
strange question. “What is the salary?” I 
told him “ That is all right.” And you know 
how well he has filled the place among the 
teachers and educators in Philadelphia. But 
he is going to leave them. Look at the recep- 
tions they are giving for him. I do not know 
a man who has been so honored, and who 
deserves it more than my friend who sits back 
here. But then I said, “ Martin, I have some- 
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thing better for you.” “What now?” he 


asked. “Well, the people want me to be 
Governor, but I do not want it, I will give you 
the job.” And he got it, and you all helped, 
and proud we are this day that we have a 
man like Martin G. Brumbaugh to fill the high 
office of Governor of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania and: now I introduce him, Martin G. 
Brumbaugh. 


It was an inspiring sight, that great ex- 
pectant audience of admiring friends, in 
their enthusiastic greeting of Dr. Brum- 
baugh, as he came forward on the plat- 
form, deeply moved, and bowed his grate- 
ful acknowledgement of the splendid ova- 
tion tendered him. Such genuine tribute 
of approval is not often paid to men in 
public service. When the applause gave 
him a chance to be heard he spoke much 
as follows: 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: It is 
an unusual pleasure that I have the invita- 
tion of your body to speak here this year, be- 
cause I almost felt the last time I stood before 
you that I had more than my share of the 
good places and the courteous treatment from 
this great State Educational Association. If 
I remember aright, I first attended this Asso- 
ciation in Harrisburg in 1885, when the late 
and much-loved John Q. Stewart was its 
president. A few years after that, when 
Brother Keck was threatened with bankruptcy 
—I mean as treasurer of the Association—q 
few of us became life members, and in 1895, 
at State College, Dr. Sparks’s school, I had 
the honor of acting as president. As nearly 
as I now recall, I made my first speech be- 
fore the body at a meeting in Scranton, in 
association with Dr. Harris, that great edu- 
cator, who is now the head of Bucknell Uni- 
versity. We discussed then the Influence of 
Heredity in Education, and as far as I know, 
the thing was so finally settled then that I 
have not heard of it since. Times without 
number since then, we have met together as 
friends and co-workers, striving to carve out 
for Pennsylvania a great educational system. 
I need not tell you how I feel this afternoon, 
as I think of this long association, and how 
glad I am to know that the teachers of Penn- 
sylvania are to-day, as they have always been 
in the past, my warm personal friends. 

You are here in your annual convention for 
the purpose of discussing important educa- 
tional things. So for years you have met, 
and on the whole the things which this As- 
sociation has stood for were wise things, sane 
things, practical things. I think I may safely 
say that the Association has never become 
radical. Once in a while, as in the case of the 
School Code, it required its second breath to 
go the right way, but it saw the error, and 
stood for the thing that was right, progressive 
and wise in Pennsylvania. Since then I think 
this body has been really supporting the work 
which that code instituted in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. I am not here to 
speak of the code; I am not here to defend 
its provisions, but simply to say that if we 
sanely work out in a practical and reasonable 
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way the provisions therein set forth, I know 
we can look forward to a continuous develop- 
ment of our public school system in Penn- 
sylvania. 

These schools of ours in which we have all 
been working, started as they are by the 
people, maintained by the taxes of the people,’ 
must always in a large way represent what 
the people want and what the people need in 
Pennsylvania. There is no disguising the fact: 
that school system seldom rises above the 
level of the community’s demand with respect 
to schools, and a great many of us in our 
school work have been satisfied just to serve 
in a contented way a contented community; 
the schools have not always made the satis- 
factory and definite advance that they ought 
to have made. We must not only keep them 
near to the hearts of the people, but those 
of us who assume leadership in the school,. 
work as you do, must also see to it that the 
ideals of the people are set for better things 


' than they themselves frequently vision and 


care for, and every good Superintendent, and. 
every wise administrator of a school is not 
only to sense what the community desires, 
but he is concerned to plant in the mind 
of the community the things which he 
knows from his wider training and better ex- 
perience to be the things which that com- 
munity needs. One of these days we will 
waken up to the fact that school superin- 
tendent and school principal should be, in the 
full sense of the word, a leader of the public 
thought and opinion in the community where 
he works, and the school house must in- 
creasingly becoming the center for all of the 
discussion of every practical and sensible 
problem with which that community has to do, 

Now, my friend Houck has said some 
strange things to you this afternoon. The 
fact of the matter is, that unless your educa- 
tional system puts a larger loaf of bread on 
the tables of the working people of the Com- 
monwealth, your school system is scarcely: 
worth the support which you ask the people 
to give it, and in these school buildings, to 
my mind, we shall have to work out one after 
another, the problems that will bring in- 
creased reward for effort; and increased hap- 
piness and prosperity to our people in Penn- 
sylvania. You will look after a while into the 
home and school movement as the type of 
the thing which in a larger way, as the years 
go by, will increase your attention and de- 
mand your support and leadership You will 
be surprised at the questions that arise to be 
discussed with the people. Among other things 
is this simple fact, that wo do not grow 
enough eggs to feed the people of Penn- 
sylvania. We are buyers of eggs from out- 
side. Now, what this State wants is. more 
hens and more henneries like Henry Houck, 
because, following the thought that I have in 
mind, when we once put the service of the 
school to the home of the people, and give 
practical answers to the everyday inquiries of 
the home, our schools will begin in a new 
way to serve the community and to broaden 
the outlook of our people. Within a fort- 
night we have had a great illustration of this, 
for in New York City, at the meeting of the 
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Pennsylvania Society, there among the speakers 
was that brilliant educator-statesman from 
the Argentine Republic, Signor Naon, who 
stood before that group of 1200 Pennsyl- 
vanians and plead with them, argued with 
them, *entreated them to bring the products 
of the mills of Pennsylvania to the markets 
of the Argentine Republic, beseeching us with 
all the eloquence of his Spanish ancestry to 
do something, now that this unfortunate war 
had broken the commercial roads of the Arg- 
entine—to send there and get from them the 
money which they are willing and anxious to 
pay, in Pan-America alone to the extent of 

000,000, in exchange for goods that we 
can make and do make readily and easily in 
Pennsylvania. What is in the way? First, 
while 10,000,000 people under our flag do 
their talking in the Spanish tongue (practic- 
ally one-tenth of our whole population) we are 
doing nothing in our schools to teach that 
language to our people. If we want the 
trade of Pan-America we want the languages 
of the commerce of Pan-America, the lan- 
guage that will open 100 ports to the people 
of America. The language which, as a re- 
sult of this unfortunate war, may once again 
become what it was four hundred years ago, 
the language of diplomacy for the nations of 
the world. We ought in some way to be 
seeking that trade and training our people to 
meet it. Down in the little orphanage, for 
it was a small one then, in the City of Phila- 
delphia, founded by the great merchant, 
Stephen Girard, in the early years, Spanish 
was taught to the boys and for more than 
sixty years the coffee trade market was con- 
ducted by boys from Girard College. As an 
illustration and a hint to those of us who are 
still drumming away on languages which we 
think have a cultural value—when we might 
also with other tongues give the same culture 
to our children and give them a relation to 
industry throughout the world. There are 
other illustrations just as pointed as the one 
to which I have invited your attention. The 
fact of the matter is that next to the vital 
purpose of training our people to live to- 
gether, the business of the school is to train 
them to work together, and in working to put 
the skill and genius of their inherited Ameri- 
can training into the industries of our great 
state and country. I want you to think about 
it. There are those who think it cannot be 
done, that there are too great difficulties in 
the way. Anything, ladies and gentlemen, 
that is worth doing can be done, and those of 
you who do not sense it that way had better 
make way for those who will. 

Now, there is another thing to which for a 
minute I should like to invite your attention. 
These schools of ours in Pennsylvania are not 
only set in the community to train our people 
to live together and to work together, but 
they ought to train our people to think to- 
gether. Surely you agree with me that some- 
how in the alchemy of the school we ought 
to be refining the product in brains and 
character that would react substantially the 
same under similar conditions, for the very 
strength of our State and the power of our 
Union lie in the fact that, thinking together, 
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we understand each the other’s thought. As 
I have gone around and worked with teachers 
throughout this country, I have frequently 
pitied them when I was tempted to unload 
upon them a new educational theory. We are 
a people crazed with educational theories, and 
about the only ambition that some so-called 
educational leaders have is to do and say 
something different from the thing said and 
done before. Keep your schools near to the 
people, and remember that the school is a 
more important agency in this Republic than 
army and navy combined, and that if the 
time should ever come when this country needs 
either in a defensive or offensive way to de- 
fend its sacred honor, the character and the 
genius of our people, taught and systematicall 
trained in the school, is the asset which will 
make armies-and make navies. Take her little 
schoolhouse, and the home, and the pulpit 
in the country church, it is through these 
agencies that we are breeding the kind of 
marksmen that know no wavering. When we 
traveled over this state recently, in some of 
the counties, as Mr. Houck knows, sometimes 
miles and miles from town, on the way over 
the mountain, in the bend of the road, we 
would see a little frame school house, and 
sitting in the doorway at the recess hour 
or noon hour a modest girl perhaps not yet 
out of her teens, and around her a group of 
fifteen or twenty children playing under her 
kindly supervision. Somehow it was hats off 
and moistened eye and consciousness that 
right there, without any reward save that 
which came up in her own soul, that little 
school marm was doing the most splendid 
service that is done anywhere for this Re- 
public. It is well known to those of you who 
have charge of city schools that much of the 
blessing and help that comes from them, 
comes from the woman and man trained in 
the country, where he has to fight against 
unfavorable conditions, which train his mind 
and chasten his spirit and give him the cour- 
age and power in the city to do right. Down 
in Philadelphia the janitor cleans the school 
house ‘and does all those things which as a 
boy teaching school I had to do for myself, 
and somehow I am glad that I had that ex- 
perience for it helped me to see, to under- 
stand, to appreciate, to love the people who in 
the rural counties of Pennsylvania, under 
unfavorable conditions, are really training 
their children into superb men and women. 
Now, for those of you who are in the city 
schools where by reason of close organiza- 
tion and constant supervision, you and you 
alone in these large centers of population have 
the opportunity to save this Democracy of 
ours at the very point where, if ever it breaks, 
it will break. It is a well known statement, 
and it needs no word of mine to bring it to 
your attention, that if this government, that 
was set up in Philadelphia more than a cen- 
tury ago, and which we call the Republic of 
the United States of America, if it is ever 
to fall, it will fall in our great cities, and fall 
there because of the unsocial tendencies that 
spring up in those great centres of popula- 
tion; where people living on either side of a 
six-inch brick wall do not even know each 
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other’s names; where the whole life of the 
city sweeps in groups and eddies and clans 
and factions, and where the public school 
alone is the one hope for this great country 
of ours. Teach them if this country is to 
endure as a democracy it will endure upon the 
common interest of the common people in it, 
and the school house is the forum where that 
is to be inculcated and that doctrine set in 
the minds of the people. As I leave the 
superintendency of Philadelphia, there is 
no thought that gives me greater concern 
than the use of the great $30,000,000 school 
plant by the people. Eight years ago at night 
it was dark, and I thank God that in the past 
eight years its doors have opened and its 
lights have given a welcome to the people, 
and 200,000 of the people of Philadelphia 
spent hours of instruction and recreation in 
their own school house, and this is but the 
beginning of larger things to come. The 
thing, whether you teach in the city or 
country, is to keep the school close to the 
hearts of the people, and help to train them 
to want the right things from the school, for 
it is my own honest judgment that when once 
the public understands what things are right 
they are always ready to stand with you for it. 

Now, I just want to say this, I would like 
to be invited back here to this association 
just as long as you can get Henry Houck to 
introduce me, which I hope in the Providence 
of God will be many, many more years to 
come. What a benediction he has been to us 
all these years, what an inspiration, what a 
help he has been. Why, great big lubberly 
boy that I am, I am not ashamed to say that 
I love him with my whole heart, and all of 
you here this afternoon, in your devotion to 
him, and to your State Superintendent, Dr. 
Schaeffer, and the Secretary of your State 
Board of Education, Dr. Becht, and to your 
State Board of Education, which comes here 
to see how its junior member is going to 
behave this afternoon—your devotion to these 
will leave memories and inspirations in your 
own lives that you will be glad of years and 
years hence, when those of you who are young 
in the work now will look upon the incoming 
host, and wonder what kind they are. Thank 
God for the teachers of Pennsylvania. It is 
a privilege to know them, and to have lived 
with them, and to live with them always, as 
I hope to do. 


RECEPTION TO THE GOVERNOR-ELECT. 


An intermission was then announced by 
President Shaw to give opportunity for an 
informal reception by the newly-elected 
Governor. Everybody was glad to take 
him by the hand, as the line passed on, 
and to congratulate him upon his new 
honors and responsibilities. It was for the 
most part, the hearty greeting of old ac- 
quaintances, Dr. Houck, re-elected to suc- 
ceed himself as Secretary of Internal Af- 
fairs, of Pennsylvania, was in his happiest 
mood, and shared with his chief the honor 
of this hearty reception. It was the great- 
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est impromptu reception ever known in the 
long history of the Association. 

Miss Janet McElroy, of Pittsburgh, at 
this time rendered several violin solos, 
which were heartily applauded. 

The subject for discussion for the after- 
noon and evening papers was “ Standards in 
Education—Material Phase,” and the first 
paper on this subject was read by Dr. W. 
C. Bagley, Professor of Education at the 
University of Illinois. His remarks were 
as follows: 


PHYSICAL EQUIPMENT OF THE SCHOOL. 


Standardization in education is a fascinating 
theme. We have long felt that one of the 
obstacles to real professionalizing of edu- 
cational work lay precisely in the relative ab- 
sence of definite standards that would be com- 
parable to the diagnostic tests of the physician 
or to the tests which the engineer may employ 
in determining the strength of materials, or 
to the Babcock test, by means of which the 
farmer determines the amount of butter fat 
that his cows are furnishing. Professonalism 
today seems to go hand-in-hand in a quantita- 
tiv technique. And we have certainly caught 
this quantitative spirit in education. We 
feel that if we can reduce our problem to 
the attainment of results that are quantitatively 
measurable, we shall have gained the Promised 
Land. 

Always the easiest thing to standardize is 
a thing or a process that is purely material 
or mechanical; and so, in education, we have 
first proceeded to the standardization of 
school buildings and school furniture and 
school apparatus. And just now we are pro- 
ceeding to standardize certain educational pro- 
ducts, and have made a promising beginning 
with more or less mechanical products, the 
habit or skill outcomes of teaching, such as 
skill in handwriting, facility with number 
combinations, and the automatic mastery of 
vocabularies for reading and for spelling. 
Certain of my friends who are enthusiastic 
standardizers assure me that this is only the 
beginning, and that the time will come when 
every process of education will be reduced to 
quantitative terms; when, to be concrete, the 
educator will take the child at any level of 
his development, subject him to a few 
diagnostic tests and measurements, and then 
write out a prescription: so many units of 
arithmetic at such and such intervals; so 
many units of geography; so many units of 
music, specifying the kind; so many units of 
manual training; and so on through the list. 

If the child needs drill it will be prescribed 
in the proper doses; if he needs instruction he 
will get it im the right amounts; and if he 
needs inspiration that too, my friends tell us, 
will be reduced to rule of thumb. I have 
sometimes wondered what the unit of inspira- 
tion will be. Shall we speak of an ohm of in- 
spiration, one of a foot-pound, or shall we reel 
it off by the yard? or shall we use some 
great inspiring character of literature or his- 
tory and speak of so many Sidney Cartons of 
inspiration, or so many Ophelias of inspira- 
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tion or so many Napoleons? My friends do 
not seem to be perplexed. They believe that 
the unit will be forthcoming. And perhaps it 
will—I shall not gainsay them. Of one great 
advantage I am certain, however. In making 
standards in drill subjects, the standardizers 
have had much trouble in getting at what 
they call zero-points,—a sample of handwrit- 
ing, for example, which is just no handwrit- 
ing at all, or a sample of drawing which is 
just no drawing at all. I am sure that there 
will. be not the slighest difficulty, however, 
in finding an absolute zero of inspiration. 

Indeed, when your chairman asked me to 
discuss physical standards in education, I felt 
that my discusson might well be taken as a case 
in point. And that is one trouble with the 
whole matter of standardization. I have said 
that our physical standards are pretty de- 
finitely established and when standards are 
once established they cease to be exciting 
themes. Like all quantitative things, they 
have an irritating tendency to become pro- 
saic, routine, matter-of-fact. Necessary and 
invaluable though they are, they are not ex- 
citing. To be exciting there must be an ele- 
ment of uncertainty about things, and the 
very essence of standard is its certainty and 
inevitableness. It would take 99.9 per cent. 
of the fiin out of life if everything were so 
thoroughly standardized that we could: pre- 
dict with certainty what would come next. 
There is no danger that this will happen, but 
the fact illustrates one of the difficulties in 
discussing standards that have become well 
established. 

I speak feelingly and advisedly on this 
matter. For some years past it has been 
mv duty to instruct prospective teachers and 
principals and superintendents of schools in 
these physical standards, and while it is the 
simplest course that I teach,—perfectly definite 
and readily understandable—it is the hardest 
course that I teach. I am enthusiastic over 
it myself, for it seems to me that here we 
have something in educational science which 
és certain and definite. Here are some prob- 
lems that have been solved, and all we have to 
do is to pass the solutions on in a final form 
to our students. These are conquests of the 
past which will lighten the labors of the pres- 
ent and the future. But pupils and students 
who have passed a certain age do not like 
things that are settled and solved. They re- 
sent the experience of others; they like their 
own problems; they like uncertainties. And 
always I suppose some of the heaviest work 
of teaching will be just this point: getting 
more mature pupils and students to assimi- 
late and profit by the garnered and winnowed 
experience of the ages. As some one has 
put it metaphorically: 

“In the great laboratory of life each new- 
comer repeats the old experiments and 
laughs and weeps for himself. We would be 
explorers though every highway is mapped 
and every by-path has its guide post. Helen 
of Troy will not deter us, nor the wounds 
of Caesar frighten, nor the voice of the king 
carrying Vanity! from his throne, dismay. 
What wonder that the stars that once sang 
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for joy are dumb and the constellations go 
down in silence!” 

And so I find it difficult to get up very 
much enthusiasm over the fact that the least 
permissible proximity of any building to any 
school building is twice the height of said 
adjacent building. Nor is the enthusiasm 
perceptibly increased when I point out that 
the aspirating ventilating flues must be suffi- 
cient in number, diameter and draught to ex- 
haust 100,000 cubic feet of air each hour from 
each classroom. These facts are valuable, 
they are well established, but they are not 
exactly exciting. 

Not long ago there came to my attention 
the effort of some one who, like myself, 
had experienced this difficulty of teachin 
these physical standards. He had adopted, 
evidently in desperation, an old and _practic- 
ally forgotten pedagogic device. He had 
evidently got hold of some of the rhyming 
geographies that were published early in the 
last century, in which the facts to be learned 
were reduced to rhyme and rhythm. This 
is not a bad device when facts have to be 
learned, so to speak, by main strength and 
awkwardness. It has good psychology back 
of it. You yourselves doubtless recall a doz- 
en times a year and with efficient results the 
lines beginning. “Thirty days hath Septem- 
ber.” And four generations of our colonial 
forebears waxed intellectually strong and 
morally robust on the rhymed couplets of the 
New England Primer, beginning with that 
cheerful reminder, 


“In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all.” 


So the person in question had good author- 
ity for his attempt to reduce the physical 
standards of education to rhyme and rhythm. 
The rhyme is often disjointed and the rhythm 
in many of its meters is positively rheumatic; 
but leaving out of account these defects (for 
which indeed, he also had excellent precedent), 
his crude verses —, I think, do something 
to solve his problem. I am sure that they were 
seriously intended, even if their crudities 
sometimes suggest another attitude. Take, 
for example, this one: 


“To sit for hours and not be tired 

A seat that fits is first required. 

Flat on the floor the feet must rest 

The desk must not compress the chést, 
And yet to have the writing neat 

The desk must overlap the seat. 

But two good inches ‘minus distance’ 

Will give good posture some persistence.” - 


The way children sit in school! A paltry 
theme, you may say, upon which to expend 
even misconceived poetic ambitions. One who 
feels the stirrings of the muse might at least 
essay, if not an ode to Parnassus, at least a 
sonnet on his lady’s hair-ribbons. But the 
sitting posture of children in school is cer- 
tainly the acme of the prosaic and the com- 
monplace! I wonder if it is. There are 
some eighteen million boys and girls who, 
during the present year, will sit im our Amer- 
ican classrooms for from four to six hours 
each day, for five days each week, and four 
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weeks each month and nine or ten months 
during the year, in these same school seats— 
and for six or eight or twelve years in the 
life of each one of these boys and girls, 
these sitting adjustments will be repeated and 
continued. Twenty-five per cent. of desks too 
high (and this is not, in my opinion, an ex- 
cessive proportion in the schools that I 
have seen)—twenty-five per cent. of these 
desks too high will mean a risk this year that 
some four million children will have perma- 
nent lateral curvature of the spine. Twenty- 
five per cent. too low will mean a risk that 
four million will have stooped shoulders and 
hollow chests. Seats too high will mean 
children “hung up” with their feet dangling, 
and the arteries of the thighs constricted; 
seats too low will mean a cramped discom- 
fort, a tired back, more round shoulders and 
more flat chests. 

A grammar school principal once told me 
that he spent nearly all his time for two weeks 
three times each year adjusting the seats and 
desks in his school. He did not ask the 
teachers to do it. He did not leave it to the 
janitors. He did not have it done by rule of 
thumb. But while the pupils were at their 
work he went from seat to seat with the 
adjusting tools, seeing that each pupil was 
properly fitted. And then at the opening of 
every term he gave careful demonstration of 
correct posture, and saw to it that the right 
habits were established and persisted in. And 
finally he inspected each time table to make 
sure that each pupil had occasion for frequent 
change from seat to construction table or 
to blackboard or in physical exercises. 

Personally I believe that this principal 
earned his salary for at least six weeks each 
year. When I think of the thousands of 
dollars of public funds invested in adjust- 
able desks that are never adjusted, and when 
I think of the thousands of children who are 
continually maladjusted in posture, I quickly 
conclude that even doggerel poetry that might 
stimulate more attention to this standard is 
thoroughly justified. And perhaps if real 
poets would direct their talents to idealiz- 
ing, some of these commonplace themes that 
affect the lives and health of millions of 
school children, we could dispense with a 
few odes to Parnassus or sonnets to their 
lady’s hair-ribbons. 

Another set of rhymes is a little more 
ambitious. It states with a little circumlocu- 
tion some fairly well standardized facts about 
the elementary classroom constructed to ac- 
commodate from 40 to 50 pupils. 


“The standard classroom of a school 
Must be constructed by a rule. 

In feet the length is thirty-two; 

In feet the breadth is twenty-four; 
The windows best let daylght through 
If ceilings are, above the floor, 

Not less than twelve feet in the clear. 
Too high they must not be for fear 
The stairways would be long and steep. 
Again, if ceilings are too high 

The vacant spaces multiply; 
Economy is thus defeated 

For vacant spaces must be heated.” 
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For the construction of schoolhouses he 
might have added other standards of equal or 
greater importance, but I have no doubt that 
his intentions were good, and that he simply 
ran out of rhymes—a fate which has brought 
better poets than he to a temporary halt. 
But I wish that, in the interest of the eighteen 
million children before mentioned he had said 
something about fire-proof construction on all 
new buildings, fire-proof stairways in all 
building that are otherwise fit to be used, 
completely insulated or better isolated fur- 
nace-rooms, and the sudden and complete 
demolition of all recognized fire-traps, even if 
children have to go to school in tents while 
new buildings are being constructed. I honestly 
believe that every man whose memory runs 
back seven years would contribute the savings 
of a year rather than read again the harrowing 
regrets of a Collinwood tragedy. Certainly 
the sum that he would give if he knew that 
a similar fate impended for his own children 
would be limited only by what he could raise 
by a mortgage on everything he possessed, in- 
cluding his own life. And yet, so long as a 
single fire-trap exists among our schools (and 
I found three out of six in a small city whose 
schools I recently visited)—so long as @ 
fire-trap exists among our schools, some 
body’s children are imperiled; and so far as 
they are school children they are not only 
somebody’s children—they are the children 
of the state—and the state that compels 
them to go to school must carry out its part 
of the contract by insuring through every 
known device and at literally any cost (al- 
though the cost need not be inordinately high) 
their health and their safety. Let us econo- 
mize on our court houses and our city halls 
and even our public libraries if necessary, and 
by all means let us economize on cheap adorne - 
ment and on all manner of filigree work. Let 
us economize on that bizarre type of interior 
decoration sometimes seen in the entrances and 
foyers of our schoolhouses, and which an 
artist friend of mine identifies as belonging to 
the “early-Pullman and late North-Atlantic 
liner type.’ But let us not economize on 
safety and health in constructing schoolhouses, 

Our friend the rhymester, if his rhymes had 
held out, would have added a couple or 
two, I am sure, on the evils of building school- 
houses more than two stories in height, and 
of having basement classrooms, or basements 
at all, for that matter, below the ground level. 

On the subject of light, our rhymester is 
more fluent: 

“ Concerning how much light and whence 
The light should come there’s evidence 
That window space to space of floor 
Should be in ratio one to four. 

But here and there where sunlight sticks. © 

And clouds are few, and skies are fair, 

Perhaps we might say one to six, 
But make this compromise with care— 

Of too much light no room’s accused 
In case the light is well diffused. 

From walls there must not come a glare 

A tint of green is best found there. 
Translucent shades, opaque shades too, 
But make Venetian blinds taboo.” 
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And having disposed of a whole chapter 
of school hygiene in fourteen lines, he pro- 
ceeds with a more difficult problem: 


“From left and rear the light should come, 
Although from left alone say some, 
For those who write right-handed, light 
From left alone is surely right. 

* But three per cent. you'll find more deft 
When they are writing with the left. 
Thus, while the many fit the norms 
That we construct to meet their needs, 
The few are sacrificed to forms 
That cramp their growth and sow the 

seeds 
Of nervous strain;—if we refuse 
Left-handed children right to use 
Left-handed tendencies to write 
As nature dictates, we invite,— 
Although supposed to have our senses 
The most untoward consequences.” 


The untoward consequences referred to are, 
{ am sure, well worth noting. The great 
trouble with standards is that they are neces- 
sarily constructed upon the basis of average 
- needs. Ninety-seven per cent. of all children 
are naturally right-handed, and it is quite 
just that they should have the first considera- 
tion. So we light our schoolrooms from the 
left, and we construct our desks with right- 
handed ink-wells, and our benches with right- 
handed pad-holders. And of course the dis- 
advantage goes beyond the school. The 
three per cent. of left-handed people have a 
pretty hard time all through life. If they 
wish to play golf, he must buy special left- 
handed clubs; if they wish to drive a six- 
cylinder automobile they must use _ right- 
handed levers to shift the gears and throw 
the brakes; telephone receivers are hung so 
that the right hand may be used for writing 
the message; even the etiquette of the dinner 
table requires that the fork be held in the 
right hand. In fact, the only place that I can 
think of where the left-handed man is at an 
advantage is on the baseball diamond where 
the so-called “Southpaw” seems at last to 
come into his own. 

In consequence of this overwhelming at- 
tention to the needs of the dextrous individual 
this odd fellow by nature is often encouraged 
in childhood to crush his left-handed instincts, 
and acquire dexterity at any cost; and here 
is where the untoward consequences may ap- 
pear. No one knows precisely why it is 
that the relationship holds, but recent in- 
vestigations seem to prove conclusively that 
no small proportion of stammerers and stut- 
terers stammer and stutter because they were 
forced to be right-handed when Nature told 
them to be left-handed. Some say that it is 
due to the close proximity of the motor 
center of the brain and the center that con- 
trols vocal speech; and it is true that these 
two areas do lie close together; but whether 
this or something else is to explain the matter, 
the facts can no longer be reasonably doubted. 

Stammering and stuttering are generally 


looked upon as purely nervous disorders. In: 


any case, they are serious enough to impel us 
to take every precaution to prevent them. I 
have often thought that we should provide 
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in each classroom two or three desks for left- 
handed pupils—placing them at the rear of 
the room and turned toward the inner wall 
so that the light from a rear window would 
come over the right shoulder. Undoubtedly 
this is done in some schools, although I have 
never seen such an arrangement. 

Our rhymester’s plea for at least one rear 
window is justified in part by this need of 
providing for left-handed children good light, 
free from cross shadows. He might have 
added another function that rear-windows may 
be .made to fulfill if be had turned his muse 
toward the ever-present problem of ventila- 
tion. The whole theory of ventilation seems 
itself just now to be very much “im the air” 
rather than of the air, as a good theory ought 
to be. Here, indeed, the standards that we 
thought pretty well established are just now 
fighting for their lives. Until recently the 
ventilating engineers attempted to construct 
ventilating systems that would renew the air 
of classrooms completely every so often with- 
out at the same time producing perceptible 
draughts. Then came some _investigatiors 
who demonstrated that the danger from foul 
air is not so much from the carbonic acid gas 
as from the fact that it is usually dead and 
still and, not uncommonly, in our school 
houses during the winter months exclusively 
dry and parched. So the present tendency is 
not to fear perceptible draughts if they are 
not too severe, and not to fear carbonic-acid 
gas so much as dry, parched air. The heating 
experts formerly fixed a stationary tempera- 
ture of about 68 or 70 degrees Fahrenheit as 
their ideals, but now some believe that tem- 
peratures that oscillate a little are better than 
stationary temperatures. 

In any case, our former standards of heat- 
ing and ventilation are being’ questioned rather 
seriously and there are some signs that they 
will be rather extensively modified to meet 
the new facts that are being discovered re- 
garding the intimate relation of bodily heat 
to health and comfort. Not only does good 
ventilation seem to be necessary to supply 
oxygen to the blood through the inflation of 
the lungs, but somewhat perceptible air cur-- 
rents seem to be necessary to provide for 
what the physiologists call perflation,—the 
process of removing from the immediate sur- 
roundings of the body the blanket of dead air 
that has gathered, and replacing it continu- 
ally by fresh air that will have an appropriate 
influence upon the delicate and yet highly 
efficient mechanism by which bodily heat is 
so nicely controlled. It is the needs of this 
vaso-motor heat-regulating system that are 
coming now to be recognized. Hence per- 
haps another reason why our friend should 
seem to recommend windows at the rear of 
the room as well as at the left. A school 
architect told me not long ago that the ven- 
tilating systems of the near future would, in 
his opinion, make larger and larger use of 
window ventilation although, of course, the 
fan system will still be retained. 

Our rhymester, however, does not commit 
himself on this matter, but he does show 
relative up-to-dateness in his condemnation of 
dry air; although here, I regret to say, he 
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makes bold to use a crude street phrase that 
jars a little on our academic ears. None the 
less, I think that you will agree with me that 
it forces home the issue: 


“If you’d avoid stupidity 

And cultivate lucidity, 

Look out for the humidity! 

Good humid air will clear your head— 
And also keep you out of bed— 

For mucous membrane dry and thin 
Will crack and let bacilli in— 

The dry air dries out nose and throat 
Until the microbes get your goat.” 


While on this theme of infectious diseases, 
he might have gone further, for here we 
have standards and certainly need to apply 
them. We are attempting in many ways to 
overcome the evils of retardation and of the 
consequent early elimination; and one of the 
most, if not the most, significant cause of 
retardation lies in prolonged absence from 
school, and the most notorious sources of 
prolonged absence are the infectious diseases 
peculiar to childhood. When we remember 
every case of diphtheria, scarlet fever, mumps, 
measles, and whooping-cough means an ab- 
sence from school of from three to eight or 
more weeks, and that other children in ad- 
dition to those actually infected must be 
quarantined for periods that are sometimes 
nearly as long, the significance to educational 
economy of stamping out these diseases is 
obvious enough. It is a matter of statistical 
demonstration that absence up to 25 successive 
days leaves the pupil only four chances in 
ten that he will make his grade; absence up 
to forty-five days leaves him just five chances 
in ten. At fifty days absence his chances are 
reduced to two and one-half in ten. All of 
which seems to show that the most promising 
attack on retardation is a concerted movement 
against the infectious and contagious dis- 
eases of childhood. Every slightest gain here 
is significant, even if it is nothing more than 
-destroying the prevalent notion that children 
must have some of these diseases. 

And, after all, quantitative standards are 
important things. The more of them we 
establish on this physical side of education 
and the more we apply intelligently those 
that we have, the greater the margin of time 
and opportunity that will be left for those 
processes that we cannot standardize. And 
I have little fear but that, however far we 
may carry our standardizing work, there will 
still be enough of this margin left to keep us 
happy with mysterious processes and unsolved 
problems. Maybe my friends will succeed in 
standardizing ideals and aspirations. I do not 
know, I am just healthily skeptical. As some 
one has said, “I do not know” is one thing; 
I do know not, is quite another—even if some 
people fail to discriminate. 


The next speaker on the program was 
Dr. W. E. Holbrook, of Choctaw, Arkansas, 
upon 
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TRAINING RURAL BOYS AND GIRLS IN 
SYSTEMATIC ACTIVITIES. 


Mr. President and Ladies and Gentlemen: 
My attention was once attracted to a lone 
cornstalk which grew by chance in my father’s 
garden. From day to day this stalk thrived 
on the rich soil from which it drew susten- 
ance. The small cornstalks in the field were 
puny in comparison, and we were compelled 
to admire this lone stalk as it towered above 
the other garden products. But, when the 
harvest came we gathered the ear. It was all 
husk and silky cob, with a grain here and 
there, while the little stalks out in the field 
made the bread that fed the world. 

I fear that our rural schools have been con- 
ducted too much along the lone cornstalk line. 
In conversation with a man the other day, in 
one of my rural communities, he stated that 
his school district has sent forth some stars,— 
men and women who are making their mark, 
—but that the school and the community are 
nothing like as lively and intellectual even as 
they were a decade or a generation ago. Is 
this generally true? “We have in our rural 
vicinities boys and girls who are going to 


_ figure in the future affairs of our country, 


and upon them we are directing our efforts, 
and to them we shall point with pride that 
our efforts as teachers have not been futile 
and our schools not mere vanity. 

Even now we hear the cry, “ Educate the 
bright boys and girls back to the farm,” but 
with all our noblest efforts in this direction, 
many, and perhaps most of all our brightest 
boys and girls are still going to the cityward. 
To solve this difficult question, country con- 
ditions must be ascertained, and our method 
of school work adjusted thereto. Let us for 
a moment note some of the most prominent 
characters that the rural teacher has to deal 
with. 

First, is Mr. “Bell Wether,” a man with 
democratic pretensions, aristocratic propen- 
sities and theocratic tendencies. His opinion 
has been allowed to dominate the affairs of 
the community for a generation. He is fre- 
quently surrounded by a coterie of sons, 
renters and sons-in-law, who passively rotate 
about this axis of human diction. His off- 
spring are in the rural school, with this en- 
vironment and these tendencies as their only 
heritage, to be moulded into social factors. _ 

The second is his brother-in-law, Mr. 
“Rule-or-Ruin.” We distinguish this gentle- 
man from the former. He is a braggadocio, 
and takes pleasure in thumping mules, kicking 
innocent hounds and cuffing children. His 
civilized attributes are more from the fear of 
punishment than the hope of reward. His 
offspring are in this school to be moulded 
into social factors. 

The third is Mr. “ Easy-Goer.” This man 
is complimented by his neighbors as a man 
who attends strictly to his own business, as 
high a compliment as one could merit in a 
rural community (what if all the community 
were of this type). It is perfectly agreeable 
with him for anybody to teach his school, 
for anybody to pastor his church, for taxes 
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to be voted up or down. He never contributes 
anything unless his neighbor insists. He never 
founds an institution for good or bad, nor 
fosters one founded by another. His off- 
spring are in this school to be moulded into 
social factors. 

The fourth is Mr. “ Dimmy-Crat,” a man 
who glories in the principles of his political 
party, and has an eye of suspicion askance at 
all persons of a different political complexion. 
They are rascals, and he has had so many 
tilts with them about election time, and his 
political feeling ran so high. His offspring 
are in the school to be moulded into social 
factors. 

Fifth is Mr. “ Modern-Pharisee,” the cousin 
of Mr. “Dimmy-Crat.” This character is 
read up in the creeds of his church, regarding 
as belonging to his Satanic Majesty all those 
who hold to another creed, because they can- 
not interpret holy writ as they might through 
his eyes. Heated discussions wax, and feel- 
ings are engendered that preclude possibilty 
of harmony on any other proposition, how- 
ever vital. His offspring are in this school 
to be moulded into social factors. 

The sixth is Mr. “Sour-Grouch.” He has 
an acid reaction on alkali and an alkali re- 
action on acid. Something in the church does 
not suit; he quarrels with the school board, 
and finds fault with the teacher and the 
preacher. His children never hear a word of 
kindness; his wife would find rest in the 
lower regions. Querulous and choleric, he 
sends his offspring to this school to be 
moulded into social factors. 

The seventh is Mr. “ Tight-Fist.” He does 
not oppose anything that will enhance the value 
of his property in the community, but all 
means call not on him to contribute one penny. 
The prehensile tendons of his fingers have at- 
tracted all the vitality from the extensile 
tendons. .To him book companies are rob- 
bers; children are prodigal; taxes are as- 
tounding; school teachers receiving $40 a 
month are exorbitant; preachers never preach 
the gospel, but cry for money, and the whole 
world is “on the beat.” His offspring are in 
the school to be moulded into social factors. 

These, with the daughters of Sister “ Tell- 
Tale” constitute our ordinary assortment of 
raw material. Sunday school was organized 
one fine spring morning, and had a large at- 
tendance for a few Sundays, but one day 
Brothers “ Modern-Pharisee” and “Rule-or- 
Ruin” got into an argument, and the Sunday 
school soon. died. 

We believe that in our schools in Northern 
Arkansas, over which I have supervision, that 
we are partially solving this problim. These 
are the forces that we use—athletics, social 
improvement clubs, singing quartettes, etc., 
but cannot detail our work in all these, and a 
few suggestions will be sufficient. 

Games are excellent, particularly for train- 
ing the co-operative spirit. The sons of Mr. 
“ Bell-Wether ” are made to feel equal or some- 
times of less importance than their inferiors 
in social standing, and the sons of “ Rule-or- 
Ruin” learn to keep their passions within due 
bounds, while the sons of “ Tight-Fist” must 
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contribute their mite if they participate in the 
events. But the most important feature is the 
team work. These various sons plan together, 
train together, make sacrifices, obey their 
captain and keep up their spirits in time of 
defeat. It furthermore cultivates the spirit of 
loyalty and local pride, and all other interests 
are merged to the single purpose. Each of 
our ‘schools has an athletic association, ar- 
ranges games, sends student representatives, 
and confers with the president, or with the 
whole body of their association. A lifetime 
fellowship is welded. Let me suggest, how- 
ever, that athletics should have wise direction, 
and behind it all should be the strong personal- 
ity that teaches the square deal and fair play. 

But the factor most. effective in moulding 
these particles into a homogeneous man called 
Society, is our literary club. It is here the 
young men and young women learn to ex- 
pedite and to manage public business. They 
are trained in the elements of parliamentary 
usages, and they learn to select men for officers 
because of their fitness for the position. 

It has been my pleasure to see the result 
of this kind of training on the citizenship of 
the community. Some of these boys and girls 
have married and settled down in the com- 
munity for life. They are active in Sunday 
Schools, clubs, and everything that tends to 
promote the interests of the community. 
Those who locate in other communties are 
felt from the first. They understand how to 
organize the forces in the community for good. 
Ask anyone of them today where he got that, 
ability, and while he may attribute some of 
it to his correlative reading he will tell you 
for the most part he got it in his school life. 
The teacher who has failed to utilize these 
tendencies has neglected a vital opportunity. 
This will give vigor to school life. It will 
relieve the spirit of drudgery that so often 
exists in the country homes, more especially 
among the mothers; it will reduce the number 
of divorce suits; it will harmonize religious 
schisms; it will supplant the drinking habit 
as a token of fellowship; it will mitigate the 
prejudice or envy of countrymen toward town 
folk; it will vitalize our lives. 


ee 
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TUESDAY EVENING. 








Ke exercises were opened with selec- 

tions by the Weber Male Quartette of 
New York, whose good work was heartily 
applauded. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RURAL SCHOOLS. 


Vice President Harman who was in the 
chair, introduced State Supt. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, chairman of the special com- 
mittee on Rural Schools appointed under 
resolution adopted last year, who presented 
the report of this important committee in 
a pamphlet of more than one hundred pages. 
He said: 

As chairman ex-officio of the Committee 
on Rural Schools I herewith submit our 
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printed report. Every one of the Recom- 
mendations printed at the beginning of the 
Report received a majority vote and sev- 
eral a unanimous vote, but no member of 
the Committee should be held responsible 
for each and every recommendation as if 
all of them met with his entire approval. 
The Report as a whole is respectfully sub- 
mitted with the request that the same be 
©eceived for such action as the Pennsyl- 
vania State Educational Association may 
see fit to take, and with the further request 
that the Committee be discharged from 
further service. 

On motion, the report was received, 
and the committee discharged with the 
thanks of the Association for having done 
so carefully and so well the arduous work 
entrusted to them. The recommendations 
of the committee spoken of by Dr. Schaeffer 
are as follows: 

1. That Section r21r of the School Code 
adding $5.00 per month to the minimum salary 
of teachers be made operative by the neces- 
sary appropriation. 

2. That the Legislature provide the funds 
for paying the salaries of the assistant county 
superintendents. 

3. That the County Commissioners be re- 
quired to furnish by law the office of the 
County Superintendent with a telephone, a 
typewriter and with an executive clerk, who 
shall also be an expert stenographer. 

4. That special assistance be given to rural 
districts which cannot secure the needed funds 
for the erection of better buildings and the 
maintenance of their schools during a term 
of seven months. 

5. That in any revision of the present system 
of taxation State uniformity of taxation for 
school purposes be carefully considered. 

6. That the county unit of school admin- 
istration be adopted so far as feasible in- 
cluding county uniformity of taxation for 
‘school purposes and that a small country board 
of education be elected at large with the fol- 
lowing powers: 1. To levy a county school 
tax. 2. To elect the county superintendent of 
schools and his assistants. 3. To have general 
supervision of attendance officers throughout 
the county. 4. To furnish supplies at the 
expense of local boards, when they fail to do 
so promptly. 5..To fix the boundaries of 
local school districts regardless of township 
lines. And that all other powers now con- 
ferred by the school code upon local author- 
ities be exercised by local boards. 

7. That all re-elections of supervising prin- 
cipals be subject to the approval of the 
county superintendent. 

8. That local school boards be encouraged 
by adequate means to organize night schools 
for foreigners in all districts where such 
schools are needed. 

9. That the present system of county in- 
stitutes and county directors’ conventions be 
continued and that the programs be made 
helpful rather than entertaining. 
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10. That the efforts of teachers and county 
superintendents to establish social centers in 
rural schools be highly commended. 

11. That the compulsory education laws be 
futher amended so as to reach more effectively 
the unemployed between 14 and 16 years of 
age, including the provision of attendance of- 
ficers not members of school boards, and the 
requirement that the employment certificates 
of children between the ages named be re- 
turned immediately to the school authorities 
whenever employment ceases. 

12. That the normal schools provide courses 
on the improvement of rural life as well as 
courses in agriculture. 

13. That the normal schools provide one 
room rural schoools fer observation, experi- 
ment and practice teaching, such model schools 
to be located in the open country convenient 
to the normal schools. 

14. That one of the following plans for 
furnishing more trained teachers for the rural 
schools be adopted: 1. An increase of the 
facilities for training teachers in existing nor- 
mal schools. 2. An increase in the number 
of state normal schools. 3. Empowering high 
schools approved by the state board of educa- 
tion to add post-graduate two-year courses 
for training teachers, such courses to be under 
the supervision of the state department of 
public instruction. 

15. That the establishment of rural high 
schools with departments for teaching agri- 
culture and domestic science be encouraged 
by a larger appropriation. 

16, That the provisions of the Smith-Lever 
bill for agricultural extension receive the 
hearty support of all school officials in Penn- 
sylvania. 

17. That the plans for one-room, two-room, 
and three-room buildings he brought to the 
attention of school directors and rural com- 
mittees. 

18, That state appropriation be withheld from 
districts in which school buildings and grounds 
are not in a thoroughly sanitary condition. 

19. That medical inspection be made obliga- 
tory in all rural districts and that wherever 
possible school nurses in the employ of the 
school board visit the home to secure proper 
medical attention to the children in need of 


elp. me 

20. That the State Educational Association 
appoint committees for a thorough study of 
the following problems: 1. The distribution 
of state school funds. 2. The training of 
teachers for rural schools. 3. The stan - 
ization of the rural school plant. 

The resolution under which this com- 
mittee was appointed is here given, and 
the action of the committee in determining 
subjects to be reported upon and the dis- 
tribution of the work among its members. 

At a meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association held in Pittsburgh, 
January 1, 1914, the following action was 
taken: 

Resolved, That the incoming President of 
this Association be and is hereby authorized 
to appoint a committee of five persons to 
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be known as the Rural School Committee of 
Pennsylvania, whose duty it shall be to make 
a complete, up-to-date study of the conditions 
and needs of our rural schools, including the 
adjustment of industrial education to the 
needs of small communities; that this com- 
mittee shall be composed of two superintend- 
ents, one representative from the University 
of Pittsburgh one from the University of 
Pennsylvania and one from State College, with 
Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, as chairman ex-officio, and 
that an appropriation of $1,000 or so much 
thereof as may be necessary be set aside from 
the treasury of this Association, to pay the 
legitimate and necessary expenses of this 
committee. 

State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Chairman; 
Dr. Raymond W. Sies, University of Pitts- 
burgh; Dr. Louis W. Rapeer, State College; 
Dr. Harlan Updegraff, University of Penn- 
sylvania; County Supt. G. B. Milnor, Muncy, 
Lycoming county, and County Supt. Frank 
A. McClung, Butler, Butler county, were this 
committee. 

By correspondence the committee agreed 
upon the following topics for consideration. 

1. The County Unit vs. The Township Unit 
of School Organization and Administration. 

2. Valuation, Assessment and Taxation. 

3. Sources of Revenue for Rural Schools. 
Taxes and Loans. State Appropriation and 
its Distribution. 

4. School Sites, School Houses and School 
Equipment in Rural Districts. 

5. Health, Sanitation and Medical Inspection 
in Rural Districts. 

6. Rural School Recreation and Playgrounds. 

7. Consolidation and Transportation. 

8. Child Labor and Compulsory Attendance. 

9. Teachers and Teaching in Rural Schools. 
Certification of Teachers. 

10. Supervision of Rural Schools. 

11. Ungraded Schools and High Schools. 
The School Program. 

12. The Course of Study. 

13. Agriculture, Household Economics and 
Industrial Education. 

14. County Institutes, Local Institutes. 

15. County and State Conventions of School 
Directors. 

16. School Libraries. 

17. Janitor Service in Rural Schools. 

The first regular meeting of the committee 
was held in Pittsburgh on September 29, 1014, 
at the rooms of the Board of Education. 
Supt. E. M. Rapp of Berks county; Supt. 
Samuel Hamilton of Allegheny county; Supt. 
R C. Shaw of Westmoreland county, and Prof. 
E. W. Chambers were present by invitation. All 
the members of the committee were present. 

State Supt. Schaeffer made a preliminary 
statement of what had been done in the way of 
legislation and appropriation for the rural 
schools. After a lengthy discussion the various 
topics were assigned as follows: 

Dr. Raymond W. Sies; The County Unit 


vs. The Township Unit of School Organiza-° 


tion and Administration. Consolidation and 
Transportation. 


Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer: Valuation Assess- 
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ments and Taxation. Sources of Revenue for 
Rural Schools. Taxes and Loans. State Ap- 
propriation. 

Supt. G. B. Milnor: School Sites, School 
Houses and School Equipment in Rural Dis- 
tricts, 

Prof. Louis W. Rapeer: Health, Sanitation 
and Medical Inspection in Rural Districts, 
Rural School Recreation and Playgrounds. 

Supt. Frank A. McClung: Chlid Labor and 
Compulsory Attendance. Ungraded Schools 
and High Schools. 

_ Dr. Harlan Updegraff: Teachers and Teach- 
ing in Rural Schools. Certification of 
Teachers. 

Supt. Samuel Hamilton: 
Rural Schools. 

C. D. Koch: The Course of Study. 

L. H. Dennis and Millard B, King: Agricul- 
ture, Household Economics and Industrial 
Education. 

Dr. J. George Becht: County Institutes, 
Local Institutes. Summer Schools. ° 

Supt. E. M. Rapp: School Library. Janitor 
Service. 

The second meeting of the committee was 
held in Pittsburgh, November 26, 1914. All 
the members were present. Upon invitation 
the following were also in attendance: Supt. 

M. Rapp, Supt. Samuel Hamilton, Princi- 
pal D. J. Waller, of Bloomsburg; Principal A. 
V. Maltby, of Slippery Rock; High School 
Inspectors C. D. Koch and W. M. Dennison 
of the Department of Public Instruction; 
Millard B. King and L. H. Dennis, expert as- 
sistants of the Department of Public In- 
struction and Supt. R. C. Shaw, President of 
the Pennsylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion. 

The committee decided to print for free 
distribution eight thousand copies of the re- 
port. After free and full discussion the re- 
commendations at the beginning of this report 
were adopted. The chairman was instructed 
to edit the report and superintend its pub- 
lication and distribution. 

The contributions and suggestions of the 
committee and of those who upon invitation 
agreed to assist, were organized into a 

Report on Rural Schools under the follow- 
nig captions: 

I. Retrospect, showing what has been done 
for rural schools and why the results have 
been unsatisfactory. 

II. Money for Rural Schools, including a 
discussion of loans, private benefactions, state 
appropriations and local taxation. 

III. School Buildings, including sites, play- 
grounds and equipment, consolidation and 
transportation. 3 

IV. Teachers, including the training and 
certification of teachers. 

V. Child Labor and Compulsory Attendance. 

VI. Rural School Hygiene, Medical In- 
spection, Sanitation, Physical Education and 
the Teaching of Hygiene. 

VII. The Courses of Study, including the 
school program and school libraries. 

VIII. Vocational Education, including the 
teaching of agriculture, household economics 
and industrial education. 


Supervision of 
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IX. The Supervision of Rural Schools. 

X. Teachers’ Institutes and Directors’ Con- 
ventions. 

XI. Conclusions and Recommendations. 

Where this assignment does not indicate 
the author of a contribution, the name of the 
writer is given, or the material is from the pen 
of the chairman. 

In conference with Dr. Schaeffer, it was 
thought best to give full extracts of pro- 
ceedings. Eight thousand copies having 
been printed, it did not seem necessary to 
do more than this. The substance of the 
report, omitting tables and much other 
matter, is therefore to be found in the 
annual volume of the State Association. 


Retrospect.—During two decades the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature has enacted the following 
legislation for the benefit of rural schools: 

1. In 1893 a law was passed requiring sepa- 
rate water-closets for the boys and girls and 
making it the duty of the directors to make 
provision for keeping the water-closets in a 
clean, comfortable and sanitary condition. 

2. In the same year the annual school ap- 
propriation was raised from two to five million 
dollars. In a few districts this led to an 
increase of the teachers’ salaries, but in 
most districts either the tax rate was lowered 
or the money was spent upon expensive charts, 
useless mathematical blocks and other apparatus 
of little value. Agitation, ridicule and exposure 
gradually drove the agents for such stuff out of 
the state. 

3. An additional half-million dollars was 
added to the annual school appropriation for 
the purpose of aiding the districts in fur- 
nishing free text-books and supplies to all the 
pupils in the public schools. 

4. Up to 1808 the State appropriation was 
distributed upon the basis of the number of 
taxable citizens residing in the several school 
districts. After June 1808, one-third of the 
money annually appropriated for common 
schools was distributed on the basis of the 
number of paid teachers regularly employed 
for the full annual term, one-third on the 
basis of the number of children of school age 
between six and sixteen years, and the re- 
maining third on the basis of the number of 
taxables returned at the last assessment. Under 
the system which had been in vogue for sixty- 
four years, the money gravitated toward the 
cities and the centers of population. Under the 
three-fold system more money was paid to the 
rural districts. 

5. In 1903 a law was passed fixing the mini- 
mum salary of teachers at thirty-five dollars 
per month. In 1907 the biennial school ap- 
propriation was raised from eleven to fifteen 
million dollars. The teachers wete divided into 
two classes and the minimum salary per month 
was fixed at forty and fifty dollars respectively. 
This legislation gave the teachers in the re- 
motest districts of Pennsylvania better con- 
pensation than is paid to thousands of teachers 
in New England. The school code enacted in 
1911 specified a further increase of five dollars 
per month but this increase has not become 
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effective because the necessary appropriation 
has not been made. 

6. In 1887 the minimum school term was 
lengthened to six months and in 1899 it was 
lengthened to seven months. Under the new 
school code townships with a population of 
five thousand or more must have a school 
term of eight months of twenty days in each 
month. 

7. In too1 fifty thousand dollars was set 
apart to stimulate the establishment of town- 
ship high schools. At the next session of the 
legislature this amount was doubled. Later an 
appropriation was made to aid in the payment 
of the cost of tuition, text-books, and supplies 
for non-resident pupils in high schools. Three 
hundred and twenty-four township high schools 
have been established and are now maintained 
with courses from two to four years in length. 

In 1913 an appropriation was made to 
stimulate the establishment of agricultural high 
schools in rural districts; and money was also 
set aside to aid in the payment of the tuition 
in such high schools for non-resident pupils. 

9. In 1901 tuition was made free in State 
Normal Schools. Since very many teachers in 
rural districts are trained in the State Nor- 
mal Schools, this legislation was a distinct ad- 
vantage to the rural] schools. 

10. The school code reduced the size of 
school boards to an odd number of directors, 
thereby preventing most of the dead-locks by 
which the administration of the schools in 
rural districts had been previously hampered. 

11. The school code also provided medical 
inspection at State expenses in all districts 
with a population below five thousand. 

12. Since the rural school is distinctly the 
County Superintendent’s problem the school 
code aimed to provide Assistant County Su- 
perintendents—a provision which has thus far 
remained a dead letter because no money was 
provided for paying the salaries of these as- 
sistants, the appropriation for this purpose 
having been twice defeated through the efforts 
of several of the County Superintendents. 

13. The school code also made provision for 
the free distribution of model plans for one- 
room, two-rooom, and three-rooom buildings. 
The code makes specific requirements for the 
lighting, heating, and ventilation of school 
rooms and for a definite amount of floor 
space and air space for each pupil. 

14. Provision has been made for county con- 
ventions of school drectors by which the di- 
rectors may be brought into contact with one 
another and receive ideas and enthusiasm for 
the betterment of school facilities and school 
conditions. 

15. The transportation of pupils and the 
consolidation of schools have been placed with- 
in the power and discretion of the school 
directors. 

16. Provision has been made for the accumu- 
lation of a state school fund, the interest from 
which can be used to equalize school facilities 
throughout the Commonwealth. 

In spite of this legislation the progress of 
the rural schools has not been satisfactory. Let 
us glance at the school buildings and their equip- 
ment, at the extent of the training which the 
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teachers have received, and at the assessment 
of property and the local taxation for school 
purposes. 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Dr. Schaeffer occupied only a few mo- 
ments in presenting this report, after which 
Vice President Harman introduced Presi- 
dent Robert C. Shaw, of Greensburg, who 
delivered the following address: 


The general theme of our program,“ Stand- 
ards in Education,” implies that in education 
as well as in any phase of business or social 
activity certain standards may be fixed defin- 
itely. We believe that we have come to a 
point in our development educationally, when 
we may know with a high degree of accuracy, 
what limit should be placed around our efforts, 
marking the highest possible point of efficiency 
by going beyond which our efficiency is les- 
sened. It is my desire to call your attention 
to a particular phase of the educational prob- 
lem which to me is a most important one, and, 
although our theme is “Standards in Educa- 
tion,” I may as well admit at the beginning 
that, so far, I am wholly unable to fix a 
standard here. Recently much attention has 
been given to efficiency tests, fixing by a given 
standard of measurement the results of human 
effort and endeavor. Loss and leakage are 
subjects for the most critical examination and 
crucial tests of the up-to-date business men or 
manufacturer. 

Men’s efforts are tested as to their results. 
Machinery is subjected to similar tests. Soils, 
land, stock of the farmers, all are placed under 
the measuring scale of highest productivity. 
As friction is avoided by lubricating machinery, 
and thus the accession to the scrap heap les- 
sened, so friction, loss of time, retardation, 
and resistance in the work of education, caus- 
ing a waste of God’s most precious material, 
may be reduced to a minimum by the appli- 
cation of good sense, the keenest judgment and 
that wisdom that comes of a kind and sym- 
pathetic heart. 

The names of some of the most prominent 
educators of the country appear on the pro- 
gram of this meeting of the Association. They 
will speak with a very large degree of authority 
in discussing the phases of the program as- 
signed them. 

This subject might be discussed under the 
head of waste in education, loss of material 
in education, conservation or any one of a 
number of other subjects, One or two writers 
have attempted, recently, to discuss it under the 
subject “Are the Public Schools a Failure?” 
We are not pessimistic; the opposite is true. 
We are firm in the belief that the public school 
is the most successful educational institution 
in the world to-day. We see greater success in 
view. But while this is true, we are brought 
face to face with disappointing facts. It is ab- 
solutely true that multitudes of the boys and 
girls of our schools are falling far short of 
receiving the benefits which the public schools 
may give. It is a lamentable fact that large 
numbers of them are leaving the public schools 
before finishing our courses. 
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It is scarcely necessary to enlarge upon the 
necessity of every individual’s making the re- 
quired preparation for his chosen field of en- 
deavor. Our daily experiences are sufficient 
proof of this. All around us we see some fail- 
ing miserably because of lack of preparation 
and at the same time cases are not lacking 
where some of no greater natural ability, hav- 
ing the necessary education, are succeeding 
splendidly. 

The question impresses itself upon us over 
and over again. Why is this? What are the 
conditions that produce these results? Is there 
an error somewhere? Why this waste of hu- 
man living? Can a remedy be found? Shall 
individuals continue to fail to measure up to 
a fixed standard of efficiency? Is it not the 
function of the public school to bring to a 
much greater number the assistance needed? 

While we are discussing these problems of 
our schools, multitudes are failing—some fully 
realizing the cause of their failure and others 
indifferent or ignorant of the cause—are strug- 
gling without hope of reaching the goal of 
their ambitions. Is it not in the province of 
the schools to fit young people for life and its 
activities and thus to guarantee to them a high 
degree of success? From the report of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, of the Public School 
System of forty-eight states, we take the fol- 
lowing: 

The most efficient measure of the quantity of 
education which a school system gives the 
children of a state, is one which combines the 
two factors of the problem—first the number 
of children to be educated and second the 
amount of education supplied. 

The number of children of school age is 
easily determined. The amount of education 
offered yearly by the public schools, is ex- 
pressed by the aggregate number of days of 
schooling given in one year. (One day of 
schooling is the attendance of one child one 
day.) Dividing the total number of days of 
schooling by the number of children of school 
age, we get the average amount of schooling 
‘supplied per capita of school population. This 
measure includes every element affecting thy 
quantity of instruction, length of school year, 
regularity of attendance, and total number of 
children. 

The standard school month consists of twenty 
school days. On the basis of an equal dis- 
tribution of instruction given among all the 
children of school age, the effective school 
year in the state making the best record is less 
than seven months, and in nearly a quarter of 
the states it is less than three school months. 
As a nation the United States has a shorter 
school day, a shorter school week, and a 
shorter school year than any other highly 
civilized country in the world. 

The ordinary child attending school nine or 
ten months each year requires from eight to 
ten years to complete the elementary school 
course. Relatively few children remain in 
school so long, yet only nine of the forty- 
eight states keep their schools open nine months 
or more. 

Our school years are short, but our attend- 
ance years are shorter still. In some states, 
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such as Maryland and Mississippi, the average 
attendance is only about sixty per cent. of the 
school year. In others like Oregon and Massa- 
chusetts it is more than eighty per cent. 
Lengthening the school year without provision 
for securing regular atendance increases school 
expenditures without obtaining a correspond- 
ing return in educational results, 

A school boy in North Carolina or New Mex- 
ico, with an attendance based onthe average 
effective school year in those states—from 65 
to 66 days—would need over twenty-two years 
to complete an elementary course of eight 
years of nine months each. On this basis if he 
entered school at the age of five he would get 
his eighth grade certificate at the age of twenty- 
seven. Such conditions partly account for the 
fact that in many states few of the children 
enrolled ever reach the upper grades and the 
high school. 

In the same report we find the school mortal- 
ity in the elementary grades to be as follows: 
In New Hampshire, the state making the 
best showing, there are only 118 pupils in the 
high school for each thousand in the element- 
ary schools, or about one ninth as many. 
This does not mean that only one child in 
nine ever reaches the high school, for the 
high school course is four years, whereas the 
elementary course is eight or nine years. If 
conditions were ideal and all children remained 
in school and made normal progress, high 
school pupils ought to be almost half as 
many as the elementary pupils. Instead of 
being half as many they are in only four 
cases more than one-tenth as many, and in 
some states the high school membership is 
less than one-fortieth of the elementary school 
membership. This means that there is a series 
of, enormous leaks through which the children 
escape from the school system before com- 
pleting the course. 

Accurate data are not available to tell us 
how many children complete the elementary 
grades, what proporton go to high school, 
and what proportion go to college. According 
to an estimate made by the United States 
Bureau of Education, less than half the chil- 
dren of the country finish more than the first 
six grades, only about one-fourth of the chil- 
dren ever enter high school, less than eight 
in each hundred complete the high school 
course and less than five in a hundred re- 
cieve any education above the high school. 

An educational institution is judged by its 
product, just as a factory or mining plant. Yet 
how long could the manufacturing plant hold 
out against a leakage or waste such as this of 
the public schools? We know that men having 
in charge such a plant would spare no expense 
in finding a remedy for such a condition. Shall 
not we who have charge of the public schools 
whose material is infinitely more valuable find 
a solution to our problem? 

By glancing at a few rather carefully pre- 
pared statistics, gathered from a few character- 
istic rural districts of one of the counties of 
our own state, we find the following to be 
true. Five districts are selected giving num- 
ber of pupils in each year. 
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Grade one, 668 219 565 490 366 
Grade two, 381 143 278 320 288 
Grade three, 346. 123 214 316 219 
Grade four, 372 116 184 267 232 
Grade five, 225 II2 140 217 245 
Grade six, 204 IOI 102 157 182 
Grade seven, 1G St. 72 ae ee 
Grade eight, 135. 25 s§§ G6 108 
Fisst ¥r... S. S524. -27 47 
Second Yr. H.S. 26 7 12 18 
Thed ¥ec. E.S. @ §. 6 14 
Fourth Yr. S:..1§. &...g 10 


Total number of pupils in the state, Males 
672,622, Females 670,433, total 1,343,055. 

Total number of pupils in the High Schools 
of the state, Males 22,809, Females 29,465, total 
52,274. 

Or in other words we have in the high 
schools, of the state 3.14 per cent. of the en- 
tire number of the pupils of the state. Exact 
data of pupils going into schools other than 
high schools can not be obtaned, but compared 
to those entering high school the number is 
very small. The Superintendent of the New 
York Schools reports that in his opinion some 
of the causes of this tremendous loss are due 
to the following: Irregular attendance, due to 
poor home conditions. Looseness of parental 
control. Ignorance of parents. Lack of op- 
portunities for home study. Poverty of home 
requiring pupils’ assistance. Sickness of other 
members of the family. Lack of proper cloth- 
ing. Feeble health of individual pupils. 
Truancy, attributed to lack of support by the 
Courts, in enforcing the Compulsory Law. 
Lack of co-operation of parents. Lack of 
sufficient number of competent Attendance 
Officers.: Late entrance into school. Trans- 
fer from school to school. Physical defects, 
caused by or intensified by lack of medical 
care. Nervous troubles. Adenoid growths and 
enlarged tonsils. Defective teeth, eyes and ears. 
Malnutrition. Lack of play and exercise. Un- 
sanitary conditions. Sluggish mentality. Ex- 
cessive size of classes. Prolonged or frequent 
absence of teachers, whose places are filled by 
substitutes who are sometimes indifferent and 
sometimes inefficient. Varying standards of 
rating pupils, some too high and some too low. 
Inefficient teaching. Improper methods of pro- 
motion, 

Relative to the matter of varying standards 
of rating pupils, as mentioned above, it might 
be said that many pupils are driven out of 
school by what we commonly call a “High 
Standard.” A high standard is one which se- 
cures the best and most effective and suc- 
cessful work from the pupil. Any other stand- 
ard is not high. We are of the opinion that 
the standard that is based on effort, zeal, in- 
terest and desires created, is the highest pos- 
sible standard. A standard which promotes 
failure and discouragement is low. We are 
all acquainted with individual teachers and 
with institutions that have been the cause of 
the termination of the school career of hun- 
dreds of boys and girls who average up well 
both in effort and in mental power. This, in 
fact, is in many cases following the line of 
least --sistance, apparently throwing off a 
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tremendous responsibility. Too often the in- 
terests of individual pupils are sacrificed. We 
should like also to add that regarding the 
Compulsory Law of our state, we think it 
either lacking in its disposition of children be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and sixteen, or 
those in authority are failing to enforce it. We 
believe that the Compulsory Law of Ohio is 
much plainer and easier to enforce. This law 
in substance is as follows: 

Employment certificates or permits are not 
to be made general, but in each case with ref- 
erence to a particular employer, who must 
first agree in writing to employ the child 
legally, and to return the certificate to the 
proper officer when the child leaves his employ- 
ment, stating the reasons therefor. If ap- 
plication is made for an employment certi- 
ficate for a child who is undeveloped or who 
appears not to be in sound health, such certifi- 
cate may not be issued without a certificate 
from the Board of Health showing that the 
child is able to do the work. All children be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen years of age who 
are not legally employed are required to attend 
school the full time, and such children as have 
not completed the eighth elementary grade may 
be required to continue their schooling in part- 
time schools until they are sixteen years of 
age. 

Hereafter truant officers will, in effect, act 
as employment agents for children, for they 
are required to keep a list of children between 
14 and 16 years of age who desire employ- 
ment and are entitled to certificates, and em- 
ployers desiring help shall have free access to 
such lists. Truant officers shall cooperate with 
the department of workshops and factories in 
enforcing the child labor laws. When a child 
in school has reached his twelfth year and. has 
not completed the fourth grade work, princi- 
pals and teachers may cause such child to 
devote his entire time to the studies required 
for an employment certificate, with such man- 
ual training as may be practicable. 

But why concern ourselves about those who 
fall by the wayside? Is it a matter of very 
great importance? Does the training of a 
young man count for anything in his chosen 
life work? We are of the opinion that the 
lowest possible standard upon whch we could 
base the estimate would be a money standard. 
Yet this is important for it is a fact that while 
we are living in the highest sense, we must 
also be making a living. Having you keep in 
mind the true value of the good citizen, real- 
izing that his influence is immeasurable, I 
wish to refer you to the following report: 

These figures were prepared by the Massa- 
chusetts Commission for Industrial and Tech- 
nical Education, based upon a study of 2000 
actual workers to demonstrate the actual 
money value of an education. The average 
results reduced to individual cases would be 
something like this. Two boys, fourteen years 
of age, are interested in mechanics. One goes 
into the shop, the other spends four years in 
a technical school. The boy of fourteen who 
goes to work, starts at four dollars a week 
and by the time he is 18 his wage is seven 
dollars a week. At this time the other boys 
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leaves school and starts to work at ten dollars 
a week. At twenty the shop trained boy is 
getting $0.50 a week, while the technical 
graduate is getting $15.00 per week. At 22 © 
the former’s weekly wage is $11.50 and the 
latter’s $20.00. At 25 the former gets $12.75 
and the latter $31 per week. The actual mone- 
tary income from the labor of these two boys 
up to the time they are 25 years of age is as 
follows: Money earned at the age of 18 by 
the boy starting to work at fourteen, $1144; by 
the boy taking a technical education, nothing. 
Money earned by the first at the age of 20, 
$2002; by second $1300; Money earned at the 
age of 22, $3004; by second, $3120. Money 
earned at the age of 25, $4963.22; by second, 
$6812. The boy in his seven years labor, 
after receiving a technical education has earned 
$1848.78 more than the boy without the train- 
ing earned in eleven years. 

Mr. J. M. Dodge, president of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, on the 
money value of technical training in the 
United States quotes the following table: It 
will be noticed that there is a slight variance 
in these two estimates, but Mr. Dodge’s report 
is valuable because he gives the estimate of the 
training in higher institutions. 

Unskilled labor begins at the age of 16 years 
at $3.00 a week wages and increases in skill 
and amount of wages for six years when it has 
completed its career and arrived at a period 
of arrested development in the 23rd year at 
$10.20 a week. The shop trained laborer begins 
at the same age and wages rises more rapidly 
and at two years later reaches his full growth 
at the age of 24 and with wages at $16.80 a 
week. The trade school does better than the 
apprentice system of shop training and turns 
out its students after three years of instruc- 
tion at the age of 19 with an ability to earn 
$12.00 a week. Six year later, at 25 years of 
age, the wages rise to $22.00 a week and may 
reach a maximum of $25.00 a week some years 
later. The graduate of the school of technology 
has carried on his school studies for six years 
beyond the age of 16 and begins to receive on 
graduation at 22, the sum of $13.00 a week, 
and his wages continue to increase until] 10 
years after graduation they amount to $43.00 
a week, 

Probably the most striking statement in this 
report is the reference made to the fact that 
the unskilled laborer has arrived at the age 
of 23 at a stage of arrested development or 
the highest point of efficiency, while the tech- 
nically trained boy continues to grow in effi- 
ciency for many years. 

The important point is how are we meeting 
the situation? What is being done that each 
individual pupil may be given the maximum 
of opportunity? In the last analysis, it must 
be dealt with from the side of the individual. 
We are too likely to deal in generalities in 
considering this matter. We cannot emphasize 
too strongly the capabilities and possibilities 
of the human soul. 

You have heard, doubtless, of the epitaph on 
the memorial of a peasant in the country 
churchyard, “ Only a Clod.” Whether dictated 
in a pathetic or cynical temper that epitaph is 
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really very good. “What wonderful things,” 
says Dr. Watkinson, “are latent in a clod. 
All possibilities of form, color, music, light, 
fragrance, and fruitfulness are there. Ex- 
quisite shapes, beautiful hues, ears of gold, 
purple clusters, bread to strengthen man’s heart, 
and oil to make his face to shine, dropping 
honey, burning roses, pure lilies, and a thou- 
sand other miracles of grace and glory spring 
out of the dust. It will amaze us on the morn- 
ing of the Resurrection to see what God brings 
out of that clod, when this corruptible shall 
have put on incorruption and this mortal shall 
have put on immortality.” 

This being true of one individual, of what 
immeasurable value is the accumulated wealth 
of a multitude. The leaders of educational 
thought of the state, down to the humblest 
citizen, should become intensely interested and 
should catch the vision of the possibilities of 
all the children of all the people being fully 
trained for the most efficient service. 


Dr. Louis W. Rapeer, Professor of Edu- 
cation at The Pennsylvania State College, 
followed in an address upon the 


STANDARDIZATION OF THE RURAL SCHOOL 
PLANT. 


The Problem.—Standardization of the ma- 
terial equipment of schools is but an effort to 
bring modern science “down to brass tacks ” 
in the service of the public good. The people 
of the country are far more willing than many 
pretend to make possible a reorganization of 
rural education to meet the needs of the coun- 
try life problem, and they are seeking an an- 
swer. .To practical students of rural sociology 
it is a cause of great satisfaction to see how 
the farmers in every part of the United States 
are at work studying their problems; flocking 
to experimental farms, to demonstration trains, 
and to lectures; taking farm magazines, ex- 
perimenting with new devices, and sending 
their sons and daughters off to state colleges 
for rural life education. Wherever they find 
a real leader, a teacher in the district school, 
a county superintendent of schools, an en- 
terprising farmer, or a state or national of- 
ficial sent out for the purpose, they are using 
him for all he is worth to help them meet the 
situation. 

Those who say that farmers are very 
conservative and backward, that they will do 
nothing, and that every one must be afraid of 
“starting something” for fear of their ob- 
jections—that the farmers of a particular 
community, county, or state are hyper-sensi- 
tive and ‘unwilling to be shown or lead—and 
who justify their lack of leadership by such 
excuses, either do not have the qualities of 
leadership, do not know how rural life in any 
particular direction should be led, or vastly 
under-estimate the quality of the real American 
people. Any careful study of what farmers 
are actually doing for rural life improvement 
all over this broad land, will furnish plentiful 
ammunition for eliminating or converting the 
timid, the political ’fraid-’o-cat, and the fol- 
lower who inhabits the shoes of a leader. It 
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is a time for hope and courage, not a time 
for Hamlet-like indecision or despair. 

“Years ago,” says David Starr Jordan, “In 
a poor region of southern Indiana, I came across 
the track of a man whose remarkable influence 
for good on the community was as evident as 
the foot-print of the mastodon in the fossil- 
bearing rock. The man had long since passed 
on but the influence of his leadership was 
permanently there, distinguishing that com- 
munity from any surrounding it.” There is 
the essential factor: the same factor which 
Governor Brumbaugh so admirably emphasized 
this afternoon, the factor of public leader- 
ship. 

When we look over the country and see the 
results of thousands of progressive experi- 
ments for solving country life problems; 
when we piece these together and see their 
meaning in combination; when we see the 
economic and social needs of the country 
scientifically analyzed and demonstrated, and 
the solutions applied in successful objective 
form—then we are ready to say to farmers 
seeking solutions of their many dilemmas, 
“Here is something definite and tangible 
which we know is a success. We have special- 
ized in this particular phase of rural life im- 
provement, and we want you to go over it 
with us and see just what it will do; and, if 
you are convinced, we hope you will do as 
thousands of other communities are stccess- 
fully doing, put the thing into practice. 

It will have some noticeable effect upon 
keeping boys and girls on the farm, instead of 
their running off to the city as early as they 
can; it will make possible an easier life, more 
happiness, and desirable leisure; it will make 
possible the growing of superior apples, cattle, 
hogs, grain and poultry (and “not only hens, 
but Henries”), where you now obtain in- 
ferior products; it will make “mother less 
a slave” and will even help to solve the middle- 
man problem. Do you want to try it?” 

We are not here to discuss methods of com- 
munity leadership. Some are born leaders, 
some achieve leadership, and some have the 
office of leadership thrust upon them. All who 
in any way possess such offices will do well 
carefully to study practical social psychology 
and the methods used by great business cor- 
porations and other agencies for creating 
wants, “getting things started,” and moulding 
public opinion in our democracy. We are here 
rather to discuss the problem of the stand- 
ardization of the rural school plant—of the 
nature and types of standards which should 
be set up for rural school plants and how these 
may best be arranged and used for moulding 
public opinion in this special direction and 
stimulating desirable effort on the part of 
school communities to rise to the standards set. 

Standards and the Standard School—A 
standard bearer is a leader, one who helps 
humanity on. The standard is an ideal, more 
or less realizable, for achievement. We have 
standards of weight, of temperature, of length, 
of living, of decency, of etiquette, of measure- 
ment, of handwriting, of arithmetic, etc., of 
fire-proof construction, of business economy 
and scientific management, of methods of an- 
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tiseptic surgery, of physical endurance and 
achievement in many fields, and many others 
Some of the valuable characteristics of good 
standards are as follows: 

A. That they take the indéfinite and vague 
and make it specific and clear. 

B. That they are based on definite scientific 
laws or generally agreed-upon principles, units, 
and elements. 

C. That they hitch our wagons to a star 
but keep the hitch long enough for our wheels 
to remain on the ground. 

D. That they are of great educative and 
formative value in bringing up an entire popu- 
lation to higher levels of civilization. Clocks, 
sewing machines, pianos, atid bathtubs are 
rapidly becoming standard elements of Ameri- 
can homes where but a few decades ago they 
were absent altogether, existing only as the 
proud possessions of people of wealth. 

E. That they are closely related to the so- 
lution of dominant life problems in the most 
economical way yet devised. 

F, That they are, therefore, of immeasur- 
able value in times of change and transition 
like the present, when, as Lowell says, “ New 
occasions teach new duties, and Time makes 
ancient good uncouth.” 

The dominant life problems of the rural 
population are the dominant problems of its 

rincipal common institution, the public school. 

hat type of school should be held up and 
made a standard which most completely meets 
the needs and demands of the times. We are 
petty and insignificant indeéd if we set up 
as standards merely improved copies of an- 
cient instruments which, no better than those 
now in use, will solve the problems of the 
present and of the future. Since, further, the 
conditions of life and its énvironment are so 
varied, the highest standard may not be 
achievable by all, and it will be desirable to 
fix two or more standards There is also 
danger of setting standards too low, but there 
is little or no danger in setting high ones if 
there are several intermediate steps grading up 
to the highest. 

Standard Essentials—According to my best 
present judgment, the rural population need 
for their education the following essentials : 

1. A permanent rural-life leader who can 
make a speciality of community education in 
a single district as a life work. 

2. Schooling that is directly and immedi- 
ately related to country life and its needs. 

3. Methods of education in accord with the 
nature of the learning process in children and 
youth. 

These factors would require buildings and 
grounds suitable to the solution of the people’s 
dominant problems such as those of health, 
vocational efficiency, socialization, citizenship, 
and recreation. Evidently, these factors will 
also demand an experimental or demonstra- 
tion farm and will require the time of the 
leader or principal twelve months in the year. 
To secure such a leader, three or four times 
the average salary now paid country teachers 
will be necessary. However, a school farm of 
suitable size and quality will furnish produce 
and house-rent enough to cover half or more 
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of such salary. Evidently, too, it will be un- 
economical to attempt to provide such a 
school-home-farm and rural life leader in con- 
nection with every little one-room building 
which we have inherited from pioneer days 
when such buildings were desirable and neces- 
sary. Thousands of successful experiments 
show that children can come, or be transported 
for upwards of an hour’s journey to a central- | 
ized or consolidated school, making necessary 
only one farm, one school building, and one 
leader instead of several. 

In Germany, where farmers live in villages 
and drive out each day to their farms, such 
transportation or long walks to school are not 
as necessary as in a country where each farm 
house is an isolated entity far from other 
homes. But the farmers of this country are 
rapidly centralizing in villages, largely for 
better educational and avocational advantages, 
and the consolidated school will to a desirable 
degree, help the centralizing movement along 
but by making the school the center, not the 
village. Good roads, rural free delivery and 
innumerable autos, half of which are now 
owned by country people, are solving the 
transportation problem. 

At such a school there can be the home of 
the principal, a trained rural life leader, who 
will inevitably in most cases be a married man 
with a family. If the school has several other 
teachers there will be also a house for them. 
There will generally be necessary a janitor 
and caretaker, a man of all work (who can 
also in some cases act as a driver) and a 
house for him. In some cases there are even 
cottages for all the drivers of the school 
vans. In certain cases, too, teachers board 
at the home of this general workman. These 
extra cottages may usually be the old aban- 
doned, one-room school buildings, remodeled, 
perhaps, by the students of the school after 
being brought in. The land of the adandoned 
schools when sold will perhaps provide some 
money for such remodeling, although the land 
used for school sites is usually not the most 
desirable in the community. 

Barns for demonstration, for storage, and 
for housing the horses or autovans that bring 
the school chlidren in daily will also be needed. 
The school will require certain sanitarily and 
educationally planned class-rooms, a library, 
a large assembly room for social-center and 
other meetings farm craft or manual training 
rooms, a room for experimental agriculture 
and gardening, a domestic science room, and 
other features. The teachers will have a good 
boarding place under the leadership of the 
domestic science teacher and some social life; 
the principal need not, like the monks of old, 
take the vow of celibacy and poverty; and a 
farm-life center and education by experience 
will be an accomplished fact. 

Photographs, plans, explanations, specifica- 
tions, and estimates of cost, for such model 
rural school plants are. easily obtainable, es- 
pecially in Dr. Dressler’s admirable bulletin, 
just out, which every one interested in rural 
life improvement should immediately secure 
if he wants something valuable and doesn’t 
wish to pay fifty cents for it unnecessarily, 
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namely, the bulletin by the U. S. Bureau of 
Education entitled “Rural Schoolhouses and 
Grounds.” 

This, then, must become the first standard 
for a rural school plant. To many it will ap- 
pear to be only a star, but such centers are 
appearing on this earth in our own United 
States too rapidly and in too great numbers 
to say that heaven cannot be brought to earth. 
The state of Washington, rough and moun- 
tainous and sparsely settled as it is, had, for 
example, 83 teachers’ cottages up to last March 
and these have all come about in the last few 
years. (I do not think there were a dozen 
when I traveled over the state for the Uni- 
versity of Washington in 1909-10.) Statistics 
show that there are over 400 teachers’ cottages 
furnished with public schools in the United 
States. Several states, notably Louisiana and 
Minnesota, requre at least tem acres of 
land for agricultural purposes in connection 
with every school receiving state aid for 
teaching agriculture. There are probably 8,000 
consolidated schools furnishing free transpor- 
tation. Many valuable facts in this field are 
now being collected by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion and the American Society for the Ad- 
vanement of Agricultural Teaching. 

Principles of Standardization —Some further 
principals underlying. the standardization of 
the rural school plant may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. In establishing standards for rural schools, 
other factors than buildings and equipment 
grounds, must be taken into consideration, 
such as the qualfications of the teacher, the 
efficiency of instruction and management, ad- 
justment of the school work to community 
interests and needs, etc. The various stand- 
ards offered in this paper are constructed with 
a view to their correlation with these other 
factors in any use of standards for rural 
school improvement. 

2. Standards should be worked out with the 
greatest care and should be annually revised 
where necessary or desirable. We need a 
commission in this state to elaborate such stand- 
ards by wide investigation, by lighting experi- 
ment, etc.* Such problems as unilateral light- 
ing, the use of movable school desk-chairs or of 
fixed desks and seats, the use of hygrometers, 
the best ventilation devices, the proper kinds of 
wall colors and materials, the use of picture 
mouldings, the best type of outdoor and in- 
door toilets, north lighting vs. east or west 
lighting, and many other features have not yet 
been scientifically settled. Too many of our 
standards will not bear searching investiga- 
tion. They must be made scientifically and 
more carefully than most of us have time 
for apart from our regular work. 

3. The State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and the county superintendents should 
bear the chief responsibility for establishing, 
publishing abroad, and getting used rural 
school standards. The bulletins of Minnesota, 
Michigan, Missouri, Alabama, and _ Illinois, 
several of them published in 1914, will prove 
helpful as well as two publications of the U. 





*Appointed at meeting in Harrisburg, in 1914. 
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S. Bureau of Education and the various books 
on rural education, such as Betts and Hall’s 
“Better. Rural Schools,’ Cubberley’s “Rural 
Life and Education,” and Carney’s “Country 
Life and the Country School.” Teachers must 
first be educated up to the new standards, 
then the directors, and then the people at 
large. The work of educational publicity is 
of the greatest importance. Every type of 
premium should he set upon such advance. 

4. Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
upon the form of the publications. Most 
state and county publicity matter is printed in 
atrociously fine print, on poor paper, with un- 
satisfactory illustrations, and generally bad 
workmanship. The bulletins of the first three 
states above are of a new order—the three 
M’s, Michigan, Minnesota, and Missouri—all 
printed in 1914. There should be many line 
drawings of plans and other desieablr features 
and also many photographs. Dressler’s vol- 
ume is a model here. Better say less and get 
into form that makes vivid and dynamic im- 
pression by being read and pondered, or use 
more pages. 

5. Too much emphasis can hardly be placed 
upon the volunteer and cooperative work that 
can be done by communities in improving their 
school plants. The bulletin may well show 
how old buildings may best be remodeled, and 
how various communities have set to work to 
improve them. Supt. Rapp’s bulletins fre- 
quently speak of the use of Larkin’s Soap 
wrappers to secure improvements for stand- 
ardization, for example. Recently, a normad 
school teacher went out to a rural school to 
teach, merely to show what could be done, 
and it was not long until she had several men 
and boys with their teams digging: out a school 
basement free of charge. In some places the 
school boys have completely remodeled the 
old school as manual training work, and some 
have even built new school houses. These 
methods should be discussed at every county 
institute. Stereopticon views and actual 
models of standard school plants should be 
widely used with patrons and directors. 

6. Not only should metal door plates and 
diplomas be given, but some method should be 
devised for checking off each item of stand- 
ards that has been attained. In Oregon, the 
standards for a school are printed on a single 
heavy sheet of paper and the county superin- 
tendent on his visits sticks up a star opposite 
each item attained until the school is ready 
for state recognition. The signature of the 
county superintendent opposite each item 
would perhaps be better here. This would 
prove a constant stimulus to teachers, pupils 
and patrons. 

7. Recognition as standard schools should 
be given for periods probably not longer than 
a year. This has been found desirable in 
states like Illinois where the standardization 
movement started. It prevents backsliding 
until the habit is set. 

8. State appropriations of varying amounts 
for the different standards may well be offered 
as inducements. Twenty-five hundred dollars 
added each year for certain definite improve- 
ments have been found to be of immense value 
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in accelerating the movement. For consoli- 
dated schools much more should be offered. In 
our present state appropriations, for example, 
were not given on the basis of the number of 
teachers employed and number of children in 
the district between the ages of six and six- 
teen whether in school or not, but were given 
on the basis of the aggregate daily attendance 
and number of teachers, a considerable money 
premium would be placed upon regular at- 
tendance and longer terms of schools, two im- 
portant items of school standardization. 

Six Standard School Types—Taking into 
account, then, the tremendous need and desir- 
ability of standards for rural school plants 
for rural life improvement’and the many prac- 
tical factors underlying their successful use, 
I wish to propose here for criticism six types 
for standard rural school buildings, grounds, 
and equipment, three for consolidated and 
three for one-teacher and simple union schools 
without transportation. They grade gradually 
downward from the highest type of consoli- 
dated school to the typical one-room box-car 
school of the present. I shall treat each set in 
reverse order. 


I. Standard Consolidated Schools. 


3. Number Three, Consolidated, Grade C, 
or Simply Standard Consolidated School, a 
well graded rural school with at least three 
acres of land, conveniently located, conform- 
ing to all the essential requirements of the 
highest type of the single teacher school, to 
which pupils from outlying districts are trans- 
ported, usually at public expense. Careful 
‘grading, more than one teacher, transportation, 
‘and sufficient land are essential to distinguish 
this lowest type of consolidated school from 
the usually poor type of “union” school as 
defined by Betts and Hall,* as a “two or more 
district (one-teacher) schools united in one 
enlarged district or semi-graded school.” 

2. Number Two Consolidated, Grade B, or 
Superior Consolidated School, meeting the 
standards of number three and exceeding them 
by requiring over three but (perhaps) less 
than ten acres of land, an assembly room seat- 
ing at least 300 persons comfortably and 
safely, and an agricultural high school of at 
least one year’s work. 

1. Number One Consolidated, Grade A, or 
Excellent Consolidated School, with ten acres 
or more of land, an assembly room at least 
as good as that of number two, rooms for 
agriculture and domestic science, etc., an agri- 
cultural high school four years in length, a 
home for the principal, half of the land used 
for practical demonstration farming, and per- 
haps cottages for the other teachers and for 
the man of all work. : ; 

We cannot take the time to give in detail 
the various specific requirements for external 
features of these schools. Floor plans, de- 
scriptions, photographs, specifications, and 
estimates of cost are given in a number of 
the references named. No state has yet at- 
tempted, however, fully to standardize these 
schools by grades or types, and state aid and 


*(See their book on “ Better Rural Schools,” 
pages 228-230.) 
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money premiums are not yet given in all for 
the various features. Most states do have 
good bulletins on school architecture, includ- 
ing consolidated, and perhaps most have spe- 
cial bulletins of a general nature on the con- 
solidated school. 

IT, Standard One-Teacher and Union Schools. 

3. Number Three, Grade C, or Simply 
Standard District or Non-Consolidated School. 
The standards for this lowest type of specifi- 
cally recognized school should be those of our 
better single-room or union schools, attainable 
without great cost or entire rebuilding in 
most cases. I would not require unilateral 
lighting here, for example, but a preponder- 
ance of light from the left such as could be 
obtained by cutting in two to four windows on 
the left of the pupils at a cost of fifteen to 
thirty dollars. The standards of Supt. Rapp 
of Berks County, of Supt. Jones of Jefferson 
County, of Supt. Welfling of Potter County, 
of Supt. Milnor of Lycoming County, the 
State Department’s plans for State and County 
standard schools, the standards of many other 
states, and the standards set by the N. E. A. 
Committee, Dr. Thos. D. Wood, Chairman, 
could all be studied to advantage here. Supt. 
Rapp’s plan of reporting in writing on a stand- 
ard form preliminary to standardization, en- 
titled, “Report of the Official Visit of the 
County Superintendent” is also highly to be 
commended as a means of paving the way for 
the application for a certificate of standard- 
ization, although we might not, of course, 
agree on all features, such, for example, as 
the recommendation of wood blocks asphalted 
together on a bed of cement for flooring. The 
Alabama and Montana plans of giving a cer- 
tain number of points for each feature and 
requiring a certain combined score seem to me 
superior in certain ways to the more general 
and vague requirements. 

We give below certain essentials of the 
physical features of such a school without, 
however, giving the scoring for each item. 
(The Alabama form of score card can be 
found in Vol. I, of the Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1913, pages 171-2.) 
All new schools and grounds should follow 
the standards for the highest type of the single 
room school, and these new schocis should be 
constructed only after careful consideration 
of the feasability of consolidation. It has 
been found in most States, however, that the 
people will abandon very attractive small 
schools that have been standardized when once 
they become convinced of the importance of 
consolidation for rural life and education. All 
consolidated schools should be standardized 
by the State Department of Public Instruction 
and all new schools of the lower grade can 
be standardized to a large extent by carefully 
utilizing the power of proposing and rejecting 
plans. The certificates for the standardization 
of the two lowest types of schools may be left 
to the county superintendents, subject to 
check by the State Department. Each point 
of the standards should be made as specific as 
possible, e. g., requiring at least an acre or a 
half acre instead of merely “ample play- 
grounds.” Different types of buildings will be 
required for buildings facing roads running in 
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various directions if we set the standard of 
east or west lighting. Appropriate exercises 
should accompany the presentation of certifi- 
cates and door plates by county or state offi- 
cers in order appropriately to dignify and 
idealize the work for standardization. 

School Grounds.—1. At least an acre of land 
in the entire school site, three or more acres 
desirable. 

2. Well drained, and level and fertile enough, 
in the judgment of the inspector, not to inter- 
fere with the best work in the way of play, 
school gardens, and the like. 

3. Not more than two miles from the most 
distant home if pupils walk and not more than 
six miles or an hour’s ride for those trans- 
ported. 

4. A good driven well with pump, preferably 
a force pump with a pressure tank for inside 
drinking fountain and lavatories. 

5. Two well-constructed, rainproof, well- 
ventilated, and sanitary priviee at least fifty 
feet apart, or, if close together, separated by a 
partition seven feet high and twenty feet or 
more in length. Indoor toilets preferable. 
All outhouses to be sand-painted, screened by 
perennial vines, and also screened against flies 
and mosquitoes. Outdoor toilets may be of 
the three following types: Dry earth closet, 
septic tank container, or with a water-tight 
vault or box. See chapter on “Sanitary Priv- 
ies for Rural Schools” in Dresslar’s bulletin 
on “Rural Schoolhouses and Grounds.” 

6. At least four shade trees well arranged 
on the site, well cared for, and protected. 

7. At least the following play apparatus: one 
turning pole and one playground ball and bat 
owned by the school for the boys, a sand box 
not less than eight feet long, four feet wide, 
and ten inches deep, and one swing for the 
little children and two swings for the older 
girls. Tennis, croquet, and volley ball sets 
owned by the school are also desirable. The 
teacher is here referred to Curtis’ “ Play and 
Recreation for the Open Country.” 

8. If there are fences they should be in good 
repair. 

9. A four to six foot gravel or cinder path 
leading from the road to the main entrance 
of the school and similar paths from the 
school to the outhouses if any. 

10. If fuel is not kept inside the main build- 
ing there should be a good well painted and 
dry fuel house, convenient to the school. 

11. A flag-staff and flag in good condition. 

Building —1. Large enough to include, be- 
sides a standard class-room, separate cloak 
rooms for boys and girls, well lighted and 
conveniently arranged, and not less than four 
by six feet in size, respectively. 

2. Outside well painted within the past six 
years, if of frame construction. 

3. Doors opening outward and in good con- 
dition with good locks. 

4. All windows screened with coarse pro- 
tecting wire screens. Fly screens on windows 
and doors to be used in September and Oc- 
tober and the last two months of school in the 
spring. 

5. No shutters on windows. 

6. Roof in good condition to prevent leaking. 

7. No marks or carving on outside walls. 
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8. Good water-proof foundation. 

9. A porch is desirable. 

10. Workroom or rooms, and a library, sep- 
arate from the main rooms by door or par- 
titions with glass for supervision purposes 
also desirable. 

Classroom—t11. Not less than 22-x 30x12 
feet in size, preferably 24x 32x13. Any of 
the types of schools recommended by Dressler 
in his bulletin, mentioned above, may be used. 
The room should be large enough to provide 
for social-center activities. 

12. At least 15 feet of floor space and 200 
cubic feet of air space for each pupil enrolled: 

13. No platform for teacher’s desk. 

14. Floor of oak, maple, or hard pine, tongue- 
and-grooved wood well put down, preferably 
parallel with a wall upon a floor laid diago- 
nally with the joists. Double floors are es- 
sential for warmth. 

15. Floor well oiled. New floors should 
have boiling oil, in which a pound of paraffine 
to a gallon of oil has been dissolved, well 
rubbed into them. 

_ Lighting.—16. Classroom should be lighted 
predominantly from the left of pupils as 
seated. 

17. Glass space on left equal to that on the 
right and rear combined. 

18. No windows permitted at front of room. 

19. Glass space to equal at least one-fifth of 

the floor space except where mountains, hills, 
tress, or other obstructions to light, raise the 
horizon line above an angle of twenty degrees 
on either side. Then at least one to four 
should be the ratio between glass and floor 
space. 
20. Left lighting should be from east or 
west of pupils, not from north or south, ex- 
cept for buildings already erected. (Buildings 
of various types to provide east or west light- 
ing from left on roads running in any direc- 
tion should be recommended.) 

21. Windows on the right or rear should 
preferably be principally for ventilation, 
“breeze windows.” Single sash on pivots or 
hinges above the blackboards, at least seven 
feet from the floor, should take the place of 
long vertical windows here. 

22. All windows should reach as near to the 
ceiling as possible—not less than eighteen 
inches, measured from the top of the upper 
pane, for this standard. 

23. Tops of window square. 

‘ 24. Bottom 3% to 4 ft. from floor. 

25. Light at least 2 candle power on a fair 
or semi-cloudy day at darkest part of room as 
measured by. the Sharp-Millar photometer. 

Shades.—26. Light tan in color, preferably 
cloth and the roller easily movable to any 
part of the window. 

27. No shades on windows into which the 
sun does not shine. Shades must not cut off 
much more than the bright and blinding rays 
of the sun, thus letting in plenty of light when 
covering the window. 

Walls and Ceiling. 28. At least twenty lin- 
ear feet of slate blackboard four feet in 
width, preferably on the front and right walls, 
some-low for small children. 

29. Walls beneath blackboards and to a 
level with their tops, light buff or dark gray 
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in color, from top of blackboard to required 
picture mouldings on level with tops of. win- 
dows or doors, light tan or light gray, and 
above picture mouldings and on ceiling, cream 
or white. 

30. All framed pictures to be hung from 
pcture mouldings which reach entirely around 
the room, except where interfered with by 
windows or doors. d 

Heating and Ventilating.—31. Heating by 
jacketed stove with fresh air inlet about 12 
inches square and outlet for “foul air” about 
16 inches square near the floor on the wall near 
the stove. 

32. Required to keep the humidity at all 
times above 40 per cent. of saturation and to 
provide 30 cubic feet of air per minute per 
pupil enrolled. (Standards here should be 
even more specific). 

33. Windows should be easily movable by 
the teacher, and there must be at least four 
wind deflectors, preferably of glass, one to be 
placed at an angle at the bottom of each of 
two windows on each side of the room. Either 
four deflectors so placed or four window 
boards required. ‘ 

Equipment.—34. Individual desks, adjust- 
able and, perferably, movable, suited to chil- 
dren of all ages. More specific as to sizes 
perhaps. 

35. A good desk for the teacher. 

36. At least two chairs, 

37. At least twenty feet of book shelves in 
cases with good locks, such cases preferably 
built into the wall at the front and left of the 
room. 

38. At least 25 books suitable for school 
children, not counting supplementary reading 
or other books, such as text-books. 

39. At least three good wall pictures. 

40. A thermometer and hygrometer, pref- 
erably combined, both direct reading. 

41. A set of good maps in a roller case, 
including one for the state, one for the 
county, one for the United States, two of 
the world, and one of each of the grand divi- 
sions. 

42. A twelve-inch globe. 

43. One large dictionary and two small dic- 
tionaries with good print, not less than eight 
point type. 

44. One set of supplementary readers, not 
less than ten in number. 

45. At least two boxes of dustless crayon, a 
pointer, a coal hod, a waste basket, a good 
broom or brush, no feather duster, a shovel, a 
poker, a coal hod if coal is used, and saw dust 
or other sweeping preparation. 

46. If there is no force pump, there must 
be a closed tank with sanitary drinkng foun- 
tain attached. ; 

47. Common and individual cups abolished. 

48. Paper towels to be furnished, also a wash- 
bowl and mirror. 

49. All needed supplies to be on hand on 
the first day of school in the fall and no delay 
to be caused by the lack of any supplies 
during the year. 

These constitute the chief standards for 
standard school number three, placing it on 
the plane with good country schools every- 
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where. We have laws for enforcing certain 
minimum standards of comfort and decency. 
The above elementary standards are little 
higher than those required of all by law and 
should not be lowered in any particular per- 
haps for fear of standardizing and dignify- 
ing what is low and objectionable. The amount 
of striving necessity to attain this standard on 
the part of nearly any school in Pennsylvania is 
perhaps not very great. 

2. Number two, Grade B, or Superior Non- 
Consolidated School—The additional stand- 
dards here should probably be: 

1. One acre of play ground at least. 

2. A well cemented and lighted basement, 
with basement furnace. 

3. A library room. 

4. More required books, both library and 
supplemental. 

5. Indoor toilets, preferably on the first 
floor, but may be in basement. 

6. Force pump and pressure tank with bub- 
bling fountains in cloak rooms, or basement 
and classroom. 

The principal increase in standards here will 
be in the qualification of the teacher perhaps, 

1. Number One, Grade A, or Excellent Non- 
Consolidated School.—This school is the ideal 
of what a one-room school should be in a 
place where consolidation is a long way off 
or impossible. It may well have a small 
farm, a teachers’ cottage, a first-class building, 
a model teacher, and plenty of desirable school 
supplies. This school should be the star of 
all schools that cannot expect soon to be con- 
solidated schools. When it is a union school 
with two rooms but without transportation it 
is very near the consolidated type. 

I have not time here to work out in detail 
the requirements. for this highest standard. 
The Kirksville normal school in Missouri and 
the kind of model schools we hope to get in 
connection with our normal schools here 
should be excellent in every way. 

In conclusion let me urge the great import- 
ance of establishing, publishing, and using such 
plans and standards, not these of course, but 
thoroughly worked-out standards. They will 
do more for the improvement of the rural 
schools than perhaps any other one thing that 
we could provide. State and county superin- 
tendents in all parts of the United States have 
expressed their surprise at the phenomenal re- 
adjustment of the rural school plants to these 
standards as soon as they have been widely 
and wisely promulgated among teachers, news- 
papers, directors, and patrons. The county su- 
perintendent of any state who each year would 
have most of his schools up to the highest 
standards would get a national reputation for 
good work, well deserved. Such statistics 
when published in the annual reports of the 
State Superintendent would mean much. 
Graphs and maps showing the relative stand- 
ing of different counties are now being used 
with telling effect in rousing community feel- 
ing and county emulation. Let the good work 
go on. 


Miss Janet McElroy, of Pittsburgh, ren- 
dered several selections on the violin. 
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Dr. W. C. Bagley, of the University of 
Illinois, was introduced as the next speaker 
His promised manuscript has not been re- 
ceived. 

APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 


The President announced the appoint- 
ment of the following committees, after 
which the meeting adjourned. 

Nominating Committee.—S. S. Baker, Pitts- 
burgh; Prof. L. H. Dennis, Harrisburg, and 
Prof. J.B. Breitinger, Wilkes-Barre. 

Auditing Committee—Supt. F. C. Steltz, 
Braddock; Supt. John W. Snoke, Lebanon 
county, and Supt. H. D. Freeland, Greene 
county. 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 





HE Association was called to order at 
2:00 o'clock by President Shaw. De- 
votional exercises were led by Rev. John 
D. Fox of Grace M. E. Church. 
The first number on the program was 
selections by the Weber Male Quartette, 
followed by the 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CO-OPERATION. 


Principal Charles S. Davis, of the Steel- 
ton High School, presented the report of 
the Committee on Co-operation, which was 
appointed at the last meeting of the Asso- 
ciation in Pittsburgh. The Report follows: 

The Committee of the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association appointed by former 
president D. A. Harman to confer with rep- 
resentatives of other educational associations 
for the purpose of considering ways and means 
of securing closer co-operation in matters 
concerning the welfare of the teaching forces 
of the State, met November 27th, at Altoona. 
Mr. Chas. S. Davis, chairman of the Com- 
mittee, had invited representatives of other 
educational organizations to confer with the 
committee and of these the President and 
three members of the State Teachers’ League 
were present. The members of the Com- 
mittee themselves represented a variety of 
organizations, such as County Teachers’ As- 
sociations, Round Table Conferences, State 
Teachers’ League, etc. 

The afternoon session convened in the parlor 
of the Logan House at 2 o’clock. Miss Maude 
Giles was elected secretary of the committee. 
The Chairman then stated the object of the 
meeting and asked that a member of the 
League open the subject with a statement of 
the plans of that body for co-operation. Con- 
siderable debate ensued mainly upon the issue 
of whether it would not be more advantageous 
to the cause of the profession to have all as- 
sociations of teachers in the State constitute 
organic parts of one great whole rather than to 
operate as independent bodies. The obstacles 
to organic union seemed to be the present 
form of organization of the S. E. A. On one 
side the contention was made that it is not a 
democratic body; that its organization begins 
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at the top with no method of reaching down 
directly to the teachers; that it is not a rep- 
resentative body of teachers in that the bulk 
of its active members are supervisors; and 
that it affords no opportunity for adequate 
representation and professional activity among 
teachers in the ranks who are expected to 
enroll merely for the prestige of large mem- 
bership, and the funds they provide to the 
Treasury of the Association. On the other 
side in behalf of the Association it was argued 
that leadership among lay membership is not 
always available, and therefore in the past 
has often devolved on supervising officials; 
that all material progress is conditioned by 
public sentiment; and that the traditional ideals 
of the Association demand that material ben- 
efits to teachers must always remain secondary 
to its main purpose, that of fostering and im- 
proving the professional spirit of its members, 

The “ object” of the P. S. E. A, as outlined 

in its Constitution, as a matter of fact, em- 
bodies all these ideals, practical as well as 
professional, and the Committee agreed that 
whereas details of organization had been 
changed at intervals in the past to meet the 
progressive needs of the times, so it would be 
wise to incorporate now in the Constitution, 
and in actual practice, such changes as seem 
best fitted to render the P. S. E. A. capable 
of “ forwarding and protecting the interest of 
teaching and teachers by means of instruction, 
conference and action.” With the above pur- 
pose in view the Committee recommends to 
the Association the adoption of the following 
plan: 
1. Amend Article V by omitting in the phrase 
“a recording secretary and corresponding or 
field secretary” the words “a corresponding 
or field secretary,” making it read “a record- 
ing secretary, a treasurer,” etc. 

2. Amend Article VI, Section 3 by omitting 
“a corresponding or field secretary” so that 
it shall read, “the president and the second 
vice-president shall be elected for one year; 
the recording secretary and the treasurer for 
three years,” etc. 

Several years ago a strong effort was made 
to provide for a Field Secretary of the P. S. 
E. A. An amendment of the Constitution 
embodying this idea was adopted at Phila- 
delphia. The provisions of the Constitution 
relative thereto were never put into operation. 
As a consequence these provisions of the 
Constitution are hereby cut out, hence amend- 
ments one and two. This leaves untouched 
Art. I, Sec. 3, of the By-Laws: “ The Execu- 
tive. Committee shall employ the services of a 
corresponding or field secretary, as may be 
considered most expedient, providing for the 
expenses of the office and paying such salary 
as may be necessary to make the work of the 
Association useful to the educational interests 
of the whole state, and to promote the welfare 
of the teachers of Pennsylvania. This leaves 
the whole matter of Field Secretary entirely 
in the hands of the Executive Committee. 
There has been a strong sentiment on the part 
of the State Teachers’ League and by some 
members of the Committee in favor of em- 
ploying a Field Secretary regularly; but the 
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belief that the expense would at this time 
be too heavy caused the Committee to recom- 
mend above action at this time. There was 
a general feeling on the part of the Com- 
mittee that the work of the Feld Secretary in 
promoting “the welfare of the teachers of 
Pennsylvania” could probably be best reached 
by a professional expert employed by the 
state in addition to their present highly effi- 
cient professional corps and acting under the 
direction of the Department of Public In- 
struction. 

The following amendment is offered in the 

hope that it may in part meet the objection 
sometimes made that the P. S. E. A. is not 
sufficiently democratic. The addition will cer- 
tainly offer both rank and file of the teachers 
an opportunity to place squarely before the 
Association any questions on which they de- 
sire action. No one can doubt that a respect- 
ful hearing and a fair decision will be given to 
every question presented by the Educational 
Council when supported by a majority of the 
organized teachers of Pennsylvania. 
' 3. Insert between Articles IX and X a new 
articles to be Article X, changing the number of 
all succeeding articles accordingly. Article X, 
to be called “County and District Organiza- 
tions,” shall read as follows: 

Section 1. Supervising officials and teachers 
of every county in the State and of every 
district maintaining a separate institute shall be 
organized through the supervising officials or 
a field secretary by the election of a president 
and a secretary-treasurer, membership in said 
county or district organization, and simultane- 
ously in the P. S. E. A., to be dependent on 
“yi a of the annual dues to the P. S. 


Section 2. All such organzations may before 
July 1 suggest to the Educational Council such 
matters as they may desire to have submitted 
to the P. S. E. A. The Educational Council 
shall formulate these suggestions and incor- 
porate with them other matters which it may 
desire to submit to the teachers or which 
have been suggested by other educational or- 
ganizations of the State, and shall before 
Sept. 30 submit this report to the above or- 
ganizations for action thereon. Reports of 
said action shall be sent to the Educational 
Council before the next meeting of the P. S. 
E. A. At this meeting, the Educational 
Council shall submit to the P. S. E. A. for 
final action all matters receiving the approval 
of a majority of all said county and district 
organizations. 

Section 3. These county and district organ- 
izations may elect delegates to attend the meet- 
ings of the P. S. E. A. at the expense of the 
local bodies, said delegates to be selected from 
county organizations as follows: First, a grade 
teacher; second, an ungraded teacher; third, 
a high school teacher. The delegates from 
other districts shall be selected as follows: 
First, a grade teacher; second, a high school 
teacher; third, a grade teacher. In all cases, 
the same proportion shall be maintained for 
additional delegates. 

In Article XII which is to be Article XIII, 
the last sentence shall be changed so as to 
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read, “ Members of the Educational Council 
shall have their personal expenses paid for 
attending annually one council meeting to be 
held between July 1 and Sept. 30.” 

On account of the expenses the meetings 
of the Educational Council have been attended 
only by those whose salaries were high enough 
to warrant the outlay. Consequently the 
meetings of the Council were seldom attended 
by either grade or rural teachers. The amend- 
ment to article XII guarantee a full attend- 
ance representing all the departments of the 

. S. E. A., and therefore gives the rank and 
file of teachers a better opportunity to present 
their problems for solution. 

In conclusion, we desire to commend the 
real spirit of co-operation shown by the mem- 
bers of the Committee, representatives of 
various educational organizations and also 
by the representatives of the State Teachers’ 
League. This spirit proves that there are no 
antagonisms but that all these educational 
forces are working with the common purpose 
of bettering the professional and material in- 
terests of the teachers of Pennsylvania. 

For the Committee, 
Cuas. S. Davis, Chairman. 


AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION. 


Harrisburg, December 30, 1914. 
To the Pennsylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation: 

The Committee on Co-operation, appointed 
by the former president of the P. S. E. A., D 
A. Harman, begs leave to present the follow- 
oa — to the Constitution of the 


1. Amend Article V by omitting in the 
phrase “a recording secretary and correspond- 
ng or field secretary” the words “a corre- 
sponding or field secretary,” making it read, 
“a recording secretary, a treasurer,” etc. 

2. Amend Article VI, Section 2, by omitting 
“a corresponding or field secretary” so that 
it shall read, “the president and the second 
vice-president shall be elected for one year; 
the recording secretary and the treasurer for 
three years,” etc. 

3. Insert between Articles IX and X a new 
article to be Article X., changing the num- 
bers of all succeeding articles accordingly. 
Article X, to be called “ County and District 
Organizations,” shall read as follows: 

Section 1. Supervising officials and teachers 
of every county in the State and of every 
district maintaining a separate institute shall 
be organized through the supervising officials 
or a field secrtary by the election of a presi- 
dent and a secretary-treasurer, membership 
in said county or district organization, and 
simultaneously in the P. S. E. A., to be de- 
pendent on the payment of the annual dues 
to the P . A. 

Section 2. All such organizations may be- 
fore July 1 suggest to the Educational Council 
such matters as they may desire to have sub- 
mitted to the P. S. E. A. The Educational 
Council shall formulate these suggestions and 
incorporate with them other matters which it 
may desire to submit to the teachers or which 
have been suggested by other educational or- 
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ganizations of the State, and shall before Sept. 
30 submit this report to the above organiza- 
tions for action thereon. Reports of said ac- 
tion shall be sent to the Educational Council 
before the next meeting of the P.S. E. A. At 
this meeting the Educational Council shall sub- 
mit to the P. S. E. A. for final action, all mat- 
ters receiving the approval of.a majority of all 
said county and district organizations. 

Section 3. These county and district organ- 
izations may elect delegates to attend the meet- 
ings of the P. S. E. A. at the expense of the 
local bodies, said delegates to be selected from 
county organizations as follows: First, a 
grade teacher; second, an ungraded teacher; 
third, a high school teacher. The delegates 
from other districts shall be selected as fol- 
lows: First, a grade teacher; second, a high 
school teacher; third, a grade teacher. In 
all cases, the same proportion shall be main- 
tained for additional delegates. : 

4. In Article XII which is to become Article 
XIII, the last sentence shall be changed so 
as to read, “Members of the Educational 
Council shall have their personal expenses paid 
for attending annually one Council meeting 
to be held between July 1 and Sept. 30.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
Signed: Chas. S. Davis, Chairman; H. H. 
Baish, Thos. S. March, Jno. W. Snoke, U. L. 
Gordy, Maude Giles, Committee on Coopera- 
tion. 


On motion this report was adopted after 
some discussion. 

Dr. J. George Becht: Mr. President, I 
should like to offer for the consideration 
of the convention the following as a Pro- 
posed Amendment to the Constitution of 
the Pennsylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation. 


Article V—The part which now reads “ The 
officers of this Association shall be . . . an ex- 
ecutive committee of five, consisting of the 
President, first Vice-President, and three elec- 
tive members, exclusive of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, who shall be a member 
ex-officio .. .” shall be amended to read as 
follows: 

“The officers of this Association shall 
be... an executive committee of five, con- 
sisting of the President, first Vice-President, 
and three elective members, exclusive of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and the President of the Trustees of the Per- 
manent Fund, who shall be members ex- 
officio.” 


The permanent fund now has more than 
seven thousand dollars, and it would seem 
wise that the chairman of the Board of 
Trustees having charge of this should be 
in close touch with the Executive Commit- 
tee, in order that they might consult with 
him, and he with them as to the increased 
investment and possible disposal of this 
fund or its income. 

The next number on the program was 
an address by Dr. William M. Davidson, 
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of Pittsburgh, whose promised copy has not 
yet been received. 

President Shaw then introduced the next 
speaker, Dr. Edward Howard Griggs, of 
New York City, on 


SELF-CULTURE THROUGH THE VOCATION. 


The admirable address to which you have 
just listened shows in itself how tremendous 
is the awakening to vocational education. It 
is one of the battle cries of the movement of 
our American life, and being a practical 
peopie, we are trying in every direction to 
train our boys and girls that they may go out 
into the world prepared to take hold somewhere 
and make an effective contribution to hu- 
manity. There has been no more pathetic 
spectacle anywhere than the old type of edu- 
cated and cultivated man, the man of fine ap- 
preciation and liberalized spirit, who is not 
able to take hold, to find a point of application, 
and so, drifting through life, nis sensitive 
spirit is perpetually tortured by economic 
failure. Education is a failure if it does not 
do everything possible to avoid such a tragedy. 

On the other hand, education that makes 
the individual a mere cog in the productive 
machine, that stifles all the interests of the 
human spirit, that renders a man unable to 
see the stars and the grass, that I. say is 
just as complete a failure as in the other case, 
and in some ways more complete. When a 
man becomes either a head or a hand, in the 
long run he does neither good head-work nor 
good hand-work. In other words, our busi- 
ness as teachers is to see that these young 
men and women cannot only take hold, but 
that they may be able to come into their whole 
human perfection. That they realize in fact 
as well as in thought that man cannot live by 
bread alone. 

Such life education comes only in a limited 
degree through the schools. By far the larger 
part of it comes in life itself through the two 
great primary channels of action and expe- 
rience—the work that we do and the relations 
that we sustain in love and friendship to other 
lives. When Goethe wishes to portray the 
whole development of a typical personality in 
Faust, he divides the work into two parts; the 
first dealing with the little world of personal 
relationships and introspective study; the sec- 
ond, with the larger world of action, in art, 
war, science, productive labor and philan- 
thropy. Thus the problem of life-culture 
through the work itself is, though little recog- 
nized, even more important than that of the 
education equipping for the work. 

By far the larger part of our work, more- 
over, lies in our vocation—in what we choose 
or are driven to undertake as our business in 
life. This is true for rich and poor alike. 
Even if one’s work is not paid for in money 
or reputation, still what one regards as the 
life call is the main line of action. The prob- 
lem of the vocation is, therefore, constantly 
before all human beings through the whole 
of life. 

Is it not strange that this problem is so little 
considered in ethical philosophy? know 
but one great work focusing on the problem. 
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of self-culture through the vocation, and that 
is a novel—Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister. One 
reason for this neglect is doubtless in the fact 
that the ethical philosopher, only too often, 
has turned his back upon the real world of 
living problems, retired into his study and 
worked out his scheme of duties apart, for 
human nature as he imagines it. The result 
is an admirable logical theory, but often sing- 
ularly inapplicable to life as we know it in 
experience. 

his attitude of the ethical thinker explains 
in part the relative neglect of all the concrete 
problems of life; but there is a further reason 
for the wide failure in the past to deal with 
the one before us. The vocation is our prob- 
lem as it has concerned no previous epoch of 
man’s existence. One need go back but a 
little way in history to find small respect for 
good honest work. In classical antiquity only 
two vocations were reverenced for themselves 
—war and statesmanship—the vocation of 
killing men and that of governing or, more 
often, misgoverning them. A Plato or Phi- 
dias, it is true, gained recognition, but because 
of the height of personal genius, not for the 
vocation’s sake; and all the work on which 
the world must. rest—the tilling of the fields 
and artisan labor—was done by slaves or those 
but little removed from the condition of 
slavery. Plato says that, of course, in the 
ideal state no free citizen will keep a retail 
shop or engage in artisan labor or, if he does, 
let him be put in prison for a year and told 
not to do this any longer. The whole argu- 
ment was that, if there are to be cultivated 
men at the top, there must of necessity be 
slaves at the bottom, to do the work which, in 
the Greek view, it would be degrading for 
self-respecting free citizens to perform. 

The Middle Ages added a third vocation— 
that of the clergy—to the two respected in an- 
tiquity. There was no fourth. The school- 
master had no recognition; the physician was 
the barber, and there was as much respect, or 
lack of respect, for one as for the other; 
while still all the basic work of civilization 
was done by those tied as serfs to the soil or 
but little above that plane. 

Indeed, the main development in respect 
for good honest work for its own sake has 
come within the last hundred years; has come 
subsequent to the French and American revo- 
lutions. In the old society those who were 
free from the pressure of the struggle of life 
were respected because they did not stand 
apart. They made their contribution, it is 
true—often a significant one; but it was given 
somewhat patronizingly from above, through 
noblesse oblige—the obligation of nobility. 

How the entire view has changed to-day! 
To-day men are becoming more and more 
conscious of the fact that every man and 
woman has primarily an obligation to pay his 
or her way. If you do not leave the world 
as well off as you found it, you are a pauper 
or a thief. You must do this to be simply 
honest. I say that is increasingly our attitude 
to-day. It means entire transformation of 
the entire problem. 

It was a beautiful culture the old society 
achieved in its aristocratic class. We have 
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occasionally among us to-day surviving ex- 
amples of the gentleman and the lady of “the 
old school.” How fine they are, what a cour- 
tesy of manner they possessed. They remind 
us of an old-fashioned garden, walled-in and 
protected from the storms of the world out- 
side. We get echoes of their courtesy even 
in our commercial life to-day. It is still pos- 
sible to see a gentleman remove his hat when 
a lady enters an elevator in our large office 
buildings. It is sometimes possible to see a 
man giving his seat, and once in a long time 
you do see a woman remember to thank the 
gentleman for such a courtesy, even to-day. 
But these experiences are so rare that when 
they do happen we are apt to remember them 
for weeks, always as something extraordinary. 

Indeed, we may even be glad that that old- 
time gallantry i is passing, if we can substitute 
for it something larger and better. Of 
course, we still have a protected class in our 
society, but its members are continually 
changing. You can guarantee your fortune 
to your children, but rarely to your grand- 
children. When the brain power and moral 
energy that built up the fortune disappear 
from the family stock, how quickly the for- 
tune takes wings and flies away. And so 
while there is a protected group, and while 
social snobbery seems to be increasing, still 
the tendency is to destroy any permanently 
protected group in modern society. If these 
do not pass fast enough, it is always possible 
for the people to rise and hasten their exit as 
was done with such memorable success in the 
French Revolution. So it is not possible to- 
day to have culture represented in modern 
society by one little protected class. It is im- 
possible to wait until the serious work of life 
is finished and then gain culture. If culture 
cannot come through the business of everyday 
life, we are going to miss it. Thus the prob- 
lem of culture through the vocation is our 
problem as it has been that of no other age. 

The first obligation in life is to pay one’s 
way in the world. To be in business for 
twenty years and just pay working expenses 
is failure, if the business does not pay some- 
thing beyond that. So with the business of 
life, it is not just to make a living, and to 
simply leave the world just as well off as you 
found it. Life must yield something beyond 
that, or it is not, worth while. Moreover, it is 
a problem of continual readjustment between 
ideals and action. Action is rigid compared 
to the ideal. As long as you dream you might 
do anything. The moment you do something 
out of this great wealth of possibility you have 
affirmed one fact. You can take hold at just 
one point. Action is always painfully limi- 
ted compared to dreams and ideals. That is 
why little children are so interesting to us. 
The parent looks into the eyes of his two- 
year-old child and dreams of the great wealth 
of human potentialities that enter into that 
little mite. That child might think Plato’s 
thought, write Shakespeare’s Hamlet, or live 
with the moral sublimity of St. Francis of 
Assisi. Why not? 


I am the owner of the sphere, 
Of the seven stars and the solar year, 
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Of Caesar’s hand and Plato’s brain, 
Of Lord Christ’s heart and Shakespeare’s 
strain. 


Emerson is right: all these potentialities 
are in the humblest of us. Give us time 
enough and opportunity enough, and we can 
develop indefinitely in any direction. We may 
not be able to think Plato’s thought to-day: 
give us eternity and the day will come when 
we will think it. 

Infinite time and opportunity, however, are 
just what never are given in this world, what- 
ever be the truth for worlds to come. We 
have to plan not only for eternity, but for 
time. If we spend the whole seventy years, 
more or less, just in laying the foundation, 
we have no temple of life. If we build a 
narrow foundation and extend each story 
out, the whole structure falls to the ground, 
and we have no temple of life. We must 
somehow both lay the foundation and lay the 
superstructure—see to it that we get some- 
thing done before the curtain falls on the 
brief chapter we call life. 

Emerson quotes from Thoreau’s manu- 
scripts: “ The youth gets together his ma- 
terials to build a bridge to the moon, or per- 
chance a palace or temple on the earth, and 
at length the middle-aged man concludes to 
build a woodshed with them.” That is just 
about the relation of the world of action to 
that of dreams; but this after all is the im- 
portant point: It is better to build one honest 
woodshed that will keep the fuel for the fires 
of life dry than to go on dreaming forever of 
impossible castles in Spain; and the wonder is 


that when you have built the woodshed you ) 


own the castle. The ideal is vain and illusion- 
ary just so long as you dwell in the world of 
dreams; the whole ideal becomes real when, 
through your struggle, a mere fragment of it 
is realized. 

Thus each of us is an artist, the world is 
our mountain of marble, and we own it all. 
We may choose our block, cast it aside, 
choose another and another. But, this is the 
significant point, unless you do choose one 
block and work at it so faithfully that in the 
end you have chipped off all the superfluous 
marble and released the statue that Michael 
Angelo believed God placed in every marble 
block, it means nothing that you own the 
mountain. Rather we only own the mountain 
when we have achieved the single statue, and 
not till then. 

In every vocation the meaning of the work 
is less in the thing done than in the growth 
of the man through the doing. It is so in 
every field of science. As with science, so 
with art. Indeed the fine arts furnish the 
best symbol of what is possible in the voca- 
tions. It is the freest vocation on earth. 

Though art has this high power, why should 
we continue creating it ever anew? If a stu- 
dent devotes his life to the task he cannot 
master the pictures already painted, nor read 
through more than one alcove in the dust- 
covered library containing the books of the 
past. Why paint fresh pictures to hang in 
new galleries, carve statues to crowd other 
marble halls, continue the writing of books 
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world without end? Then, too, art seems 
dead compared to the living world of nature 
and humanity. The loveliest landscape fixes 
but one mood of the infinitely varied and 
changing beauty of nature, the noblest por- 
trait but one of the myriad expressions that 
fleet across the face. Why toil at the art? 
Emerson said, “ Converse with a mind that is 
grandly simple, and literature books like word- 
catching. The simplest utterances are wor- 
thiest to be written, yet they are so cheap and 
so things of course that, in the infinite riches 
of the soul, it is like gathering a few pebbles 
off the ground, or bottling a little air in a 
phial, when the whole earth and the whole 
atmosphere are ours.” Since we have the 
ocean of mind, why pick up the pebbles of 
literature and preserve them in the cabinet of 
the past? 

There is an answer to the question: Eve 
work of art is a sort of shell through whic 
the human spirit has grown. When Michael 
Angelo paints the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel 
it is not only he who has grown in power to 
see and create—for all who can see and re- 
spond the drama of humanity is unrolled 
across the ceiling while the colors and figures 
last. Art is a way of life for the artist, for 
his world and for the afterworld. - 

You may say, “ Well, that is art. We are 
called to humbler vocations and that does not 
apply to us.” I trust you know the answer to 
that objection. There is no honest vocation 
that cannot be made to some extent a fine art; 
there is no vocation where growth is not pos- 
sible each day if the work is done to a high 
purpose. That is the meaning of art. 
course, there are many vocations where the 
routine is so severe that we can see little 
progress. That is true of a great deal of our 
work. To go over this dull mill-wheel grind 
day after day. Nothing seems to come-out of 
it. It is just this sort of dead work, done to 
a high ideal day after day, that builds into the 
human spirit the noblest elements of culture. 
What do we mean by “culture” anyway, 
some esoteric knowledge, or some adornment 
of life? Surely not. Its foundation elements 
are loyalty to the task in hand, cheerful cour- 
age in meeting exigencies that come, loyalty 
to the ideal—these are the foundation ele- 
ments of culture, and they are built into the 
spirit of the man or woman by the loyal per- 
formance of dead work through the succes- 
sion of days and years. 

Then, too, there is almost a universal op- 
tical illusion with reference to work; each of 
us is fully conscious of the dead work in his 
own calling, because he must fulfill it. But 
he sees only the finished product in the work 
of others. You sit down in an audience room, 
and some master at the piano sweeps you out 
onto the bosom of the sea of emotion, play- 
ing with you at his will, and when it is over 
you go home exclaiming “ What genius!” O 
yes, it is genius. Some one has defined genius 
as the capacity for hard work. Genius is 
more than that—much more, but what you 
forget as you listen to the finished art of the 
master genius, is the days and nights of con- 
secrated toil, foregoing not only dissipation, 
but even innocent pleasures that others take 
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as their natural right, that the artist might 
master and keep the mastery of the technique 
of his art. 

The thing that is done most easily costs 
more in the doing and-has been paid for, in- 
variably, out of the life somewhere. This 
world is not a lottery, it is a serious business, 
where nothing worth while comes any other 
way than through dead, hard work. One 
never truly possesses anything one has not 
earned by hard effort. Spinoza said—it is the 
last word in his epoch: “ All noble things are 
as difficult as they are rare”; and we may 
add, they are rare because they are difficult. 

And yet, while there is dead work in every 


vocation there may be too much of it. To 


drive oneself with relentless will—then to let 
go and respond with open, care-free mind and 
heart—these together are great living; either 
alone means hopeless deterioration. 

What vocation is higher than that of the 
teacher, concerned with building the human 
spirit in children and young people? How 
often, with all the high opportunities of the 
calling, one finds the teacher acquiring all the 
unfortunate “ear-marks” of the vocation— 
the assertive manner, high-pitched voice, di- 
dactic assurance in expressing narrow opin- 
ions—characteristics springing from dealing 
habitually with immature minds and exercis- 
ing authority over them. 

Every vocation has its own dangers, and these 
are great just in proportion to the opportunity 
for culture and service. The larger the op- 
portunity the easier the fall. The only safe- 
guard is everlasting effort and utter sincerity. 
One must keep constantly before him the 
thought that.the way of appearances is the 
way of death, the way of reality is the way of 
life. One must cling to this unfailingly as the 
basic principle of all action, even when the 
faith is blind and the material rewards seem 

‘to be given to pretense and sham. The work 
is worth just the measure of manhood and 
womanhood expressed in it—never more, and, 
we may be thankful, never less. 

Often, however, we may not follow freely 
the choice and need of our own spirit. We 
have accepted responsibilities and must loyally 
fulfil them. The way to a larger opportunity 
is never meanly sneaking out from under the 
little duty of to-day, but climbing bravely 
through it and off the top; and then the bet- 
ter chance usually comes. Thus often one 
must, for duty’s sake, continue in a field of 
work quite inadequate for the fullest culture 
and service. 

Even then there is something we may do: 
we may cultivate an avocation in the margin 
of life. It is true that the words vocation 
and avocation are currently used synony- 
mously. That is a pity, to waste two words 
on one idea when both are needed for distinct 
conceptions. A man’s vocation is his business 
in life; his avocation is his business aside 
from his business in life. The one is the main 
line of action; the other the thing he does in 
addition because he chooses it. For instance, 
we think of William Cullen Bryant as a poet. 
We forget that William Cullen Bryant paid 
running expenses in the business of his life 
by working year after year at his desk in New 
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York as a journalist, and that the poetry, by 
which he always will be remembered, was 
achieved in the margin of life that most per- 
sons waste. Also we think of John Stuart 
Mill as a great Democrat, leader of the 
woman’s movement, radical thinker, and we 
forget that he paid running expenses in the 
business of his life for 35 years by working 
six days in the week, eleven months in the 
year, at his desk at the office of the East India 
Company in London, drafting telegrams and 
letters for the government of the native states 
of India, and the great work by which the 
world will remember him was done in the 
margin of time most people waste— killing 
time,’ murdering opportunity. I remember 
reading in the letters of Matthew Arnold a 
statement that he could not write poetry and 
criticism as he would, because of the dissipat- 
ing effect of his duties as Inspector of 
Schools. It comes over one with a shock of 
surprise that Matthew Arnold—poet, essayist, 
leader in advanced thinking in his generation 
—earned his living by the exhausting labor of 
inspecting schools, and that his literary work 
represents an avocation, pursued in such leis- 
ure as he could command. 

Now, it is a pity that England should have 
kept John Stuart Mill and Matthew Arnold 
at these wearisome tasks. The right attitude 
for Mill and Arnold, however, was not to do 
as sO many young persons who like to think 
they have the artistic temperament are apt to 
do—to sit down and bewail the world’s fail- 
ure to appreciate their greatness, to complain 
that some rich man does not send them to 
Europe, that they must remain “ mute, in- 
glorious Miltons”—not to do that; but to go 
earnestly to work and earn their living in 
some honest vocation, and do the other thing 
also as an avocation. If your life is very 
much over-burdened with routine work, then 
add another task, and the strain of the whole 
is less than that of the part. Blessed is the 
man or woman with a hobby. For the hobby 
will send him back to the main part of his 
work refreshed and able to do better work. 
The work represents just the measure of man- 
hood and womanhood put into it—never more 
and never less. It was said a long time ago 
that you could give a cup of cold water in 
such a way as to carry all the spirit of human 
brotherhood. Epictetus said, “ Let us be wil- 
ling to do all things to Zeus.” Let us be willing 
to do all things to God—to our own highest 
ideal; and the thing done in that way is great. 


‘Emerson said, “ Let the great soul incarnated 


in some woman’s form, poor and sad and 
single, in some Dolly or Joan, go out to serv- 
ice and sweep chambers and scour floors, 
and its effulgent daybeams cannot be muffled 
or hid, but to sweep and scour will instantly 
appear supreme and beautiful actions, the top 
and radiance of human life, and all people 
will get mops and brooms.” The trouble is, 
about the time we have recovered our broom 
from its dust-covered corner, the great soul, 
as Emerson indicates, is doing something else, 
and then sweeping is apt to seem to us very 
unlovely work. 

Oh, yes! we dream. Let me tell you the 
world has always been commonplace to com- 
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monplace people. Life has only been sublime 
when men and women have lived sublimely. 
Every great cause that ever challenged the 
support of men demands our service to-day. 
The only Holy Land is the ground under our 
feet; the one Golden Age is the better world 
we can help bring in; and the Kingdom of 
Heaven is here if we can live it in practice. 
When we recognize life as an opportunity of 
making our contribution to others, then and 
only then does the vocation take its place for 
culture and for human service. 


The Weber Male Quartette sang several 
selections, after which Dr. W. E. Holbrook 
spoke as follows: 


THE LIFE OF DRUDGERY OF OUR COUNTRY 
MOTHERS: ITS CAUSE AND CURE, 


Here is a picture—a photograph—one ac- 
tually taken from my own observation. A 
comely lad married a buxom lass of sixteen 
summers, and they set up house-keeping in a 
cot in the woods near a bubbling spring. 
Their equipage, most of which was given them 
by their parents—no reflection on latter-day 
wedding presents—consisted of a skillet, fry- 
ing pan, coffee mill, bedstead, pig, mule, cow, 
and a hound pup. When company came, a 
“pallet” was “made down” and they all in- 
nocently snored in the same room. But my 
exposure was snatched in June during crop 
time. They had planted a cotton patch on 
which they had planned many happy moments 
together; what they would buy with it next 
Fall. They arose early, ate a hurried break- 
fast of bacon and coffee, the young man 
caught his mule and rode to the field a half- 
mile away while the young wife, pushing back 
the unwashed dishes, shouldered a hoe and 
walked to the same field. He plowed, she 
hoed. Noon came, he rode his mule to the 
house and fed it while she walked, picking up 
enough brush on the way to cook their dinner. 
While the dinner cooked, she washed the 
breakfast dishes. Dinner over, she washed 
the dishes and churned while he took his noon 
siesta. 

Then they went back to the field, returning 
at sundown as before except an extra amount 
of wood was to be carried by the woman— 
sufficient for supper and breakfast. He fed 
the mule and slopped the hog; she carried 
water from the spring, milked the cow, 
cooked the supper, washed the dishes, and 
fed the pup. 

Fall came, the cotton is gathered, they have 
made a bale, but the price has gone down to 
the bottom, and they find it will hardly bal- 
ance their “store account” which they had 
already made. The good woman, now in the 
expectancy of motherhood, willingly foregoes 
her anticipated furniture, even does without 
her winter’s clothes, patching up her summer 
garments to be as comfortable as possible, 
stays within her home unless she occasionally 
dodged through some unfrequented way to 
see “ma.” The young man mortgaged his 
mule for the remaining unpaid balance and 
for next year’s supplies, obtaining enough 
money from his creditor to order a quart 
from Kentucky, by which he could enjoy 
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Christmas, and as he expressed it, “It’s the 
only chance a poor man has to feel rich.” 

I am glad to say that this instance is an ex- 
treme one. However, I regrettingly admit 
that the life of an average country mother in 
my section of the moral vineyard is one of 
the most pathetic within the limits of our 
boasted America. Follow her through the 
week, if you will. She rises early, milks the 
cows, cooks all the meals, dresses the children, 
feeds the poultry, raises the garden, sweeps 
the yard, does all the cleaning, dusting, scrub- 
bing, washing, sewing, darning, mending, and 
ironing, and last but not least, raises a big 
family of children. -In summer she cans and 
preserves fruit, attends the camp-meeting, 
does most of the shouting, cooks big meals 
for the crowd of visitors real or probable. 

She has little recreation, practically no rest. 
Sunday is the busiest day of all. She rises 
earlv, if there is to be church, and as soon as 
breakfast is over, there begins the cry, “ Ma, 
where is my new waist? Where is my clean 
shirt? Button my shoes, and tie this for me.” 

Usually she is peevish, fretful, querulous, 
choleric, superstitious, whimsical, and hysteri- 
cal. The majority of the patients at the Ar- 
kansas Hospital for nervous diseases are 
country women. According to the last census 
there are more than a million of Dixie women 
making regular farm hands. Peter Radford, 
National Lecturer for the Farmers’ Union, 
says: “Our President was recently lauded by 
the press and properly so, for suggesting a 
mediation between the engineers and railroad 
managers in adjusting their schedule of time 
and pay. The engineers threatened to strike 
if their wages were not increased from ap- 
proximately $10 to $11 per day, and’ service 
reduced from ten to eight hours and a similar 
readjustment of the over-time schedule. Our 
women are working in the field, many of them 
barefooted, for less than 50 cents per day, and 
their schedule is the rising sun and the even- 
ing star. Is any one mediating over their 
problem? and to whom shall they strike?” 
Do you wonder that so many men are living 
with their second wives? Do you wonder 
that they are ill, irritable, and fatigued? Do 
you wonder at this large percentage of country 
women at our State Hospitals for Nervous 
Diseases? Do you still wonder that many 
children born of those women have physical 
defects and dwarfed mental capacities? 

One of the causes is traditional. Many of 
the early settlers, especially in the mountain- 
ous districts, were hunters and squatters, liv- 
ing very much as the native Indian. The good 
house-wife often cleared the field, spun, 
wove, and made the garments, tanned the 
leather and made the shoes, in fact did all the 
work necessary for the comfort of the home 
and the children. It is yet an old saying in 
many sections, “When the whippoor-wills 
hollow, it’s time for the women to get the 
wood.” We are the legatees of History. 

Then there is the economic condition which 
we have inherited. A broken country and thin 
land make earning a living a hard problem. 
People live in my section on small earnings 
as they cannot elsewhere. They own their 
own homes. That means everything to our 
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class of people. Be it ever so humble, there 
is no place to them like a home. But this 
necessitates the employment of every member 
of the household who is able to make a hand 
to keep the wolf from the door. The abso- 
lute, unselfish ambition of the mother for her 
home and her children, her devotion to their 
‘needs and wants, make her inevitably the 
prime and greatest sufferer of all. In a 
scheme of education is it the problem to cur- 
tail or nourish this great redeeming force in 
our social status? 

Then our theology has made a small con- 
tribution to woman’s state. Most of our 
preachers have even taught, since my recol- 
lection, that man must be the active factor 
in all public functions, woman the silent. 
Men must be delegates, committeemen, offi- 
icals, spokesmen; women must do the minor 
and menial things the things scarcely worthy 
of notice and comment, but above all things 
she must be quiet. Just a thing of oriental- 
ism that religion brought from the old country 
with it. 

Thea our educational system has not been 
wholly without fault. But everybody is at- 
tacking it now-a-days, laying all the short 
coming of society at the school-house door. 
We teachers know the school is a reflection, 
or an exponent, of all the other social fac- 
tors; and to-day there is a great deal of un- 
rest due to the fact that we have come vitally 
to realize that the school must go in advance 
in the progress of mankind. 

Having been born and reared within such 
environment, I had never come to realize this 
situation until about three years ago. In the 
five schools over which I have had super- 
vision my older students were asked to make 
a community survey to gather data which we 
needed for our work. In that house-to-house 
canvass the names of regular papers of any 
sort were dotted down, those that came to 
each home and the persons reading the Same, 
We found that five per cent. of the women 
could not read, but that only about eighteen 
per cent. ever read any paper—and half of 
these were the cheapest sort. We found in 
practically every instance that where the 
mother read good matter, in that home were 
thrift, happiness, intelligence, and from that 
home came the children and young people 
upon whom we could rely as the strongest 
factors in the community life for good. 

We got busy, Mrs. Holbrook organized and 
assisted in the direction of a Mothers’ Club. 
These met monthly and discussed questions of 
sanitation, prenatal care, infant feeding, etc., 
as might be most impressively suggested by 
some of the leading magazines which they 
were in touch with. 

In the High School at Choctaw we placed a 
number of high class magazines, some politi- 
cal, ethical, etc., but chiefly agricultural and 
domestic. Each’ English class twice a month 
was required to submit of its own choice 
some article from some of the magazines 
coming to the school room. We kept a record 
and found that even seventy-six per cent. of 
all the boys’ articles during the year were 
taken from cooking, sewing, or Mothers’ 
Magazines—articles along domestic lines. 
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At the close of the year’s work twenty-two 
per cent. of the adult women in that commu- 
nity were in touch with the vital reading mat- 
ter and the effects of that year’s work has 
only begun. Furthermore we have learned 
that to bring about better home conditions we 
must instil in the future husbands, as well, a 
desire for those things. Women being more 
adjustable will soon be catering thereto. 

Another thing we have in the best rural 
communities, the social entertainments or rec- 
reations consist of musicals. It is either the 
all-day singing, or it is the evening entertain- 
ment and the fiddles. In either instance the 
leader and the center of attraction is the man 
—the musician. But after we had begun our 
work we taught the daughters the organ 
and piano, and soon it was the lady. The 
country maid was the chief entertainer, the 
center of attraction, and the source of a great 
deal of pleasure in the home life, likewise 
in the community. Then it was that she as- 
sumed an air of greater independence, feeling 
that she was a factor in the community-life, 
and therefore she could command certain 
standards of her masculine associates. More- 
over, her accomplishment was the generator 
of much happiness in the home where she be- 
came the mistress. 

The teaching of domestic science, and the 
encouragement of modern conveniences in the 
home have received so much discussion in our 
school journals and teachers’ associations that 
I shall not add anything. True, these will do 
much to relieve the conditions of which I 
spoke. I know of country women who have 
moved to town, and I hardly know one that 
wants to return—all because of so many con- 
veniences that they could not afford in the 
country. I have seen the daughter transform 
a home after she has taken domestic science 
in some of the schools. While on the other 
hand I know a lady who is a good cook and 
whose husband has provided her all the mod- 
ern conveniences at his command, and yet she 
is a drudge. She did not get in an early day, 
nor since, an ideal—rather a vision of life. 

To summarize: See that girls leave school 
with an appetite for the best reading; see 
that they know where and how to find the 
same; see that the girls are the leading fac- 
tors of the social activities of the community ; 
see that they get a broader vision of life; 
see that they are educated to the end that they 
may be productive and economical and gen- 
erous and grateful—and the problem will take 
care of itself. 





WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


a programme for the evening was 

opened by the Weber Male Quartette 
of New York. The first address was de- 
livered by Dr. Edward Howard Griggs, 
much as follows: 


EDUCATION FOR THE ART OF LIFE. 


If there is one need dominant over all 
others in American education it is harmony. 
We have been advancing, as you know, reach- 
ing out in all directions. We have changed 
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in many ways the entire process of éducation, 
but we have done it without a very definite 
harmony, so there has been a great deal of 
advance, and then ebb tides have set in and 
much ground has been lost again. That has 
happened over and over again in many in- 
stances, and it seems to me a body of edu- 
cators such as gather together here should 
try to bring into education, into the different 
means that are before ‘us, some sort of har- 
mony so that we can see what they are worth. 
I wish to consider tonight the problem of 
education, not primarily from the school proc- 
ess and system, but for the life for which we 
educate our children and ourselves. I think 
whatever helps in the conservation of that 
human life must throw light on the whole 
process of education, and must help a little 
to bring to a clear consciousness the aim that 
should be before us in the process, the aim 
to bring life and education together. 

We realize that pure education not kept 
closely in touch with human life is in vain. 
This is not due to any one group of educa- 
tional philosophers, and this wonderful ad- 
vance in education in the last fifty years is 
only one expression for better education than 
heretofore. It is one theme of the renais- 
sance of the spirit that has been going on 
during the last decade. It is difficult to un- 
derstand it, to realize its full significance, 
especially when this terrible world war threat- 
ens to undo so much that has been done. 
This awakening shows in religion, in politics, 
in every field of conduct, and in our educa- 
tion, and this new humanistic movement affects 
every aspect of human life. We are breathing 
in these new ideals. The mere accumulation 
of education is not sufficient. It may hamper 
a man unless his spirit grows with it, even 
though you accumulate the best quality of 
scientific knowledge, it may be worse than 
useless. In order to make this education 
worth while it must be so assimilated into the 
spirit as to make us capable of entertaining 
great ideas. There are four great ideals 
= in this new movement of American 
ife. 

The fact is increasing recognition of the fact 
that life is not only for to-day, but for eternity. 
You find this true in the religious life, making 
us more reverent toward the eternal element 
in religion. We find it in the increased rec- 
ognition of the school that each child is a 
distinct quantity, and that each personality 
must develope in its own way. 

Second, and balancing it, is another great 
movement. This is the recognition of the fact 
that if life must be developed in each per- 
sonality, no man lives to himself alone. In 
other words the second great idea represents 
the highest conception of human brotherhood; 
that only as all humanity works together as 
one whole, in so far only can there be the 
best development of life for each individual. 

The third idea is the conception that human 
life is positive, not negative, and to be real- 
ized by affirmative action. I would rather 
go wrong on the path of my own life, than 
right on the path of any other’s life. It is 
better to rise on the stepping stones of own’s 
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own mistakes. The Greeks understood these 
things. When Ulysses and Orpheus passed 
the sirens, you remember that Ulysses knew he 
was going near the sirens, and he had the ears 
of his sailors stopped with wax and himself 
tied to the mast. When they came near to the 
sirens he struggled to free himself and called 
to be released from the mast, but they not 
hearing rowed him by. Small credit to his 
self-control and moral character, but much 
credit to that intellectual training. But, when 
Orpheus came within hearing he started to 
play so wonderfully on an instrument of his 
own invention, and sang so sweetly that 
neither he nor his sailors wanted to leave the 
ship. The only way to conquer bad habits is 
by acquiring good ones. When the evening 
hour comes, we do not try to overcome the 
darkness by closing the blinds, but we let in 
all the light possible. It is exactly so in the 
moral world—the only way to conquer the 
darkness is to let in the light, and the whole 
problem is to bring in a great, constant affirm- 
ative force, and let us give light. 

The fourth is the conception of life as a 
process of growth. We have applied that 
conception to every phase of human existence 
—to the entire intellectual and moral life of 
man. Life means growth in life, and the 
moment we cease growing we cease to live. 
We must keep on growing. You can no more 
be wise by yesterday’s virtue, than live on yes- 
terday’s air and food. We must grow each 
day. That is the life-giving element. Your 
whole intellectual and moral life of to-day is 
the product of two factors—your yesterday’s 
and your progress to-day. Your whole life is 
the product of these two factors. No matter 
how much you know, or how much you travel, 


_if you stop going on the product is nothing. 


On the other hand, just a little mathematics 
will show you that if you have just a little 
factor to begin with, multiplied by a great 
one, you know the astoundingly large result you 
will get in a very short time. These things that 
you cannot miss to-day are steps that you must 
take now, but each step forward means more 
power to take another. Every human action is 
like the wave mark on the sand beside the 
ocean; each wave that comes higher than the 
last blots out the last mark. Life must be full 
of action and growth. Nirvana, with its lazi- 
ness and lack of change, might attract you after 
a very hard life, and you might be glad of its 
rest for a little while, but after three weeks of 
such life you would, I am sure, long again 
for the green earth with its changing skies. 
Life means growth in life, and the greatest of 
these conceptions of life is this idea of life 
as endlessly progressive, and getting its vital 
meaning because of the growth. 

Now, these four ideas are the real art of 
life. If you wait until you know how to live 
before you begin, you never can begin. If 
you do not choose your vocation until you 
know all about the laws of vocation, you will 
never find your work. The most we can hope 
for is light enough to see the next step—and 
take it bravely. Live your own life. Being 
afraid to live your own life, and to take the 
next step, is a way of living safely. But life is 
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never safe. Dare to live. The only safe way 
is to stay moored to the shore. But do 
not do that—cut loose from the shore and 
sail out on the great open sea of being. It is 
dangerous for you. You have only the stars 
of God to guide you, and the heavens are 
dark with clouds; and you cannot see your 
stars. But unless you sail there is no port 
worth while. Life is uncertain, and it can 
never be reduced to a science. 

Art is the most exalted and the most dis- 
couraging thing on earth. It is the most dis- 
couraging because you can never achieve what 
you are aiming for. The minute an artist is 
satisfied with his painting he is done for; and 
for the same reason it is the most exalting 
thing we know, because we never do come 
to the end; there is always something ahead. 
Art is the most exalting and the greatest thing 
in human experience. You can teach science 
—you have to learn art. Any good mind can 
take the facts and rules of science and trans- 
fer them to another mind; but it is impossible 
to do that with art. You can nearly all teach 
the science of algebra, but the best the teacher 
of painting can do is to suggest, stimulate, 
guide, and by the sparing use of criticism cor- 
rect mistakes; but the student must learn the 
art by practice. So it is with the art of living. 
The day is coming when we shall establish a 
true science of ethics. Already we can estab- 
lish certain principles in that connection in 
that science. For instance, every one knows 
that the habit of lying destroys in the liar’s 
own mind the idea of truth, and he lies and 
does not realize it, and accepts his own state- 
ments as true and it is the worst punishment 
that any power in the universe can give. An 
habitually unclean life will destroy the power 
of love in the human spirit. We all believe 
these things, but does that solve the question 
of your life or mine? 

Life is made up of just a few great, simple, 
common elements, but the expression of them 
is always unequivocal. No two human beings 
have the same heredity; the same influence; 
no two have the same combination of experi- 
ences. Each life is a new equation of old 
forces. Life is the one supreme fine art that 
gives the others their force and meaning. It 
is our business as teachers, as directors, as 
friends of children, it is our business to edu- 
cate them and ourselves for the art of living. 

We hear a great deal about the need of a 
strong personality in teaching—a teacher who 
makes a great impression on the children 
and makes himself necessary to them; but I 
would be willing to say that the wisest teacher 
is the one who makes himself unnecessary at 
the earliest possible moment. There have been 
many teachers who have been able to make 
their pupils into satellites, but these pupils are 
unable to stand on their own feet. That is 
exactly what we do not want to do. We ought 
to stimulate the child that he shall be able 
to go on independently, standing on his own 
feet, doing good work long after he is out 
and away from the influence and inspiration 
of the teacher’s life. That is great teaching. 
The wisest teacher is the one who makes him- 
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self unnecessary at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

We must teach and live the golden rule. We 
must teach toleration of those whose ideas 
differ most widely from our own, for, after all, 
we are all traveling the same way. One’s 
path leads through the still waters and beside 
the green pastures ; another finds himself cling- 
ing to the bare front of the precipice of hu- 
man struggle. He dare not look down; he 
cannot see up, he can only hold on and try 
to climb to the top. If they can all get to the 
top of the mountain, by whatever way their path 
may lead, might they not see the same green 
fields and valleys and the same waters. It is 
not so very important by which path you go 
as that you climb. There are as many paths 
to go as there are stars in the heaven at night; 
and certainly as many roads to truth as there 
are reverent and earnest human souls, And 
so, if we can realize a little more largely these 
facts, how much better we might help each 
other up the hill. To do this we also need 
to cultivate for the art of life the religion of 
truth, the willingness to break no idol that 
stands about us, and the willingness to en- 
dure the suspended judgment, I love that 
phrase “suspended judgment.” It is so com- 
fortable to settle things up and never look at 
them again, and it is so discouraging to have 
to go over the same problem again and again. 


‘ But the one is the careless way, and the other 


the way to truth. 

Under our new system one of our great aims 
has been centralization and standardization. 
As an illustration, over in the middle of New 
York State, across the Catskill mountains 
from New York City, is a normal school that 
has taken country boys and country girls, 
and they are teaching these boys and girls in 
the same manner as the normal schools of 
New York City. Teachers from the one 
school will teach in the country schools, and 
from the other in the city schools, they will 
have to teach girls and boys who are entirely 
different. Now, fellow teachers, that is wrong. 
The thing that is right for one is wrong for 
the other, and if you teach all these boys and 
girls in the same manner, with entirely different 
problems and difficulties to overcome, if you 
teach them to work under exactly the same 
standard system, you are hurting one or both. 
That is the trouble with too great centraliza- 
tion; it takes away some of the opportunity 
of the individual unit to do its own work. 
That is indispensable to the art of living. The 
old-time country school, with all its economic 
waste, was the most simple opportunity for 
the teacher to meet the children that Ameri- 
can education has ever seen. Let me illus- 
trate. You have heard to-day, and previously, 
of the tremendous expansion of our curricu- 
lum in American education. We have been so 
anxious to see that no good thing got by that 
we have kept the old and adopted new sub- 
jects. The results that we have a curriculum 
so large and manysided, so many subjects of 
study, that it is exceedingly difficult to teach 
any one of them thoroughly. That is neither 
wisest nor best. It makes the teachers special- 
ists. It is the strength of a specialist that he 
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sees the importance only of his subject, and 
his weakness is the same. He sees that intelli- 
gence centers in his subject of study so far 
that he loses balance of the whole. The 
teacher of English literature says to you, Do 
you not see that English is the great subject 
in the realm of the mind? It is the center of 
your curriculm. Next comes the natural 
science teacher and he says the same thing. 
It is as if each of them said, Here! This is 
the North star of education toward which we 
want to sail. It is not the subject of study at 
all—it is the child—toward which we must 
steer. The real aim of education, in the larg- 
est sense, is to develop the best balanced 
human life we can out of these fragments that 
come into the school. It is most important 
that somewhere in the course of education 
every child comes into contact with a human 
being who is not merely a cogwheel in the 
machine of education. We must so live and 
work and teach that the children—and any 
people with whom we may associate—may 
also live. We must teach them the most 
glorious of all works of art—a well-balanced 
human life. 


The Weber Male Quartette sang several 
songs, after which Dr. O. T. Corson, of 
Columbus, Ohio, was introduced. His re- 
marks were as follows: 


THE THREE C’s IN EDUCATION. 


In the words of the Irish orator, permit me 
to observe that before I begin to talk that I 
should like to say something; and that some- 
thing is to express the sincere gratitude of my 
heart for the opportunity of being with you 
to-night, and the pleasure that is mine to 
be the personal messenger of greetings from 
the Buckeye State and its Teacher-Governor- 
elect Frank B. Willis, to the people of this 
great Commonwealth and its great Teacher- 
Governor-elect, Martin G. Brumbaugh, and to 
Henry Houck, holding office by divine right, 
and this divine right means the love of the 
people whom he has served for nearly three- 
quarters of a century. 

A few years more than three-quarters of a 
century ago there might have been seen riding 
through Ohio the founder of the school system 
in that state, Samuel Lewis, pleading with the 
people to permit their children to be educated 
and to come to a little cabin in the northern 
part of the state, on which was the inscription 
“Reading, Writing and Arithmetic teached 
here.” It was quite evident that grammar had 
not then been added. We never have an 
educational gathering that we do not have 
some tribute to the great R’s, and I am glad 
of it. Readin, ’Ritin and ’Rithmetic will 
always be prominent in all education. Why, if 
reading be properly taught, you have the key 
that unlocks all the wisdom of, the world; if 
writing be properly taught, in its real signifi- 
cance, not simply as a manual art, but the art of 
composition, you have everything in the way of 
expression; and if arithmetic be properly 
taught you have the study that stands for the 
logical, raining of the people, and the curricu- 
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lum will always be based on the three R’s, 
however much it be extended. 

In more recent years we have had three 
other letters mentioned in education. We have 
been told that the whole boy or the whole 
girl comes to school; we have been told that 
we must train the head, the hand and the 
heart, and we hear much of the three H’s in 
education—the three R’s standing for the sub- 
ject-matter to be taught, and the three H’s 
standing for the three things to be trained in 
the life of the individual. 

Permit me to-night, if I can, to direct your 
attention to what I have seen fit to term the 
three C’s in education, and let me introduce 
you to the first C by introducing you to a very 
simple thing in the primary room of the 
school with which I grew up as a boy, and to 
which school I went under absolute Compul- 
sion from my father later on. The chief 
actor in this scene is a primary teacher who 
started boys and girls on their educational 
career. She was a wonderful woman. Later 
on when I was principal of that village school 
she was still the primary teacher. She has 
been an inspiration to me through all my life. 
She was retired because she wanted to be 
retired, and she is blessed by all the people in 
that community who ever knew her I visit her 
always when I go to the old home if I have 
time, and while she was still teaching and I 
called on her, she said Oh, Mr. Corson I want 
to tell you what happened in school last week, I 
learned the real purpose of a school. A little 
girl came to my desk with her face bathed in 
tears and said “ Miss H., I just cannot get my 
lesson.” Now, Miss H. wasa wise teacher and 
she knew that she had reached the danger 
point with that child, and she knew that if 
she gave that child too much help she might 
learn to depend too much on the teacher. 
She knew on the other hand that if she per- 
mitted that little girl to become discouraged, 
without a ray of hope in her little life, she 
would soon become permanently discouraged. 
She wisely did something, I do not know 
what, but she sent the child back to her seat 
with her little task, and she said that within 
twenty. minutes that same child came back, 
face wreathed in smiles. That is the glory of 
the troubles of childhood—they do not last 
long—but oh! how real they are while they 
do last. The child said “Oh! Miss H., I’ve 
got my lesson.” That did not please the teacher 
so much, because any child, even the worst, 
can get a lesson once in a while—but this was 
the child’s answer, and I do not think ‘she 
knew how wisely she spoke, although it was 
not quite grammatical. The little girl said, 
“Miss H., I never knowed before that I could 
go and sit down all alone by myself and get 
a lesson without nobody to help me.” And 
that little child had the first C in education— 
she had the Consciousness of her own power 
to do things. I have known students far on in 
their educational career who had never dis- 
covered that. I suspect there are men and 
women, teaching perhaps, who have never yet 
reached that point in their educational career, 
and never seem to be conscious of their power. 
to do things. The greatest work of. the 
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teacher is simply to reveal the child or student 
to itself, and make that child conscious of 
the power to do things. That is true in every 
realm of education. The consciousness of 
physical power, to just have. boys and girls 
realize that the body is indeed the temple of 
the soul, and that it is a great thing to have 
4 strong body. It is also a great thing to 
reveal to a student the consciousness of intel- 
lectual power, and perhaps greatest of all to 
reveal to the individual the consciousness of 
moral power; to feel, “I have that tremendous 
power to see right here, wrong there.” It re- 
quires patient, considerate teaching to instill 
this power into the boy or girl—and there is 
never a day in a student’s life that he does 
not need the patient, considerate teacher, the 
teacher who will see things as he sees them. 
We can never give consciousness of power to 
boys and girls, even in the moral realm, 
until we see moral problems as they look to 
them, and there is just as much difference in 
moral problems as in intellectual problems. 

I hope I am talking to thoroughly sympath- 
etic teachers. What an appeal we have had 
from this platform to-night for growth. I 
was thoroughly thrilled, and I want to go 
from this platform to-night and try to grow 
more than ever before. If we get scholarship, 
do not let us try to use it so as to scare people. 
Some people like to simply overbear people 
with their knowledge. The teacher must be 
patient. The more the teacher knows of the 
fourteenth chapter of the first book of Caesar 
the more patient she will be. It starts out so 
easily. “ To these things Caesar thus replied.” In 
that sort of a difficulty, to have a teacher with 
patience, who will just wait until the revela- 
tion comes to the boys and girls—not to hasten 
over a difficulty and then wonder why the boys 
and girls do not know it. Did you ever see 
a fellow strike out at a base ball ygame—just 
fan the air three times in succession. There 
is only one reason why he cannot hit the ball 
—he has nobody to blame but himself. Then 
did you ever see him look all over the bat to 
see what caused all the trouble? Did you ever 
see him throw it on the ground, and then 
make remarks that I would not make in your 
presence? It is so human to blame some- 
thing else, and every once in a while a teacher 
whose boys and girls have not learned con- 
sciousness of power, blames the boys and 
girls. A little while ago I saw an indignant 
superintendent—and he was righteously in- 
dignant. He was sitting in his office, and he 
said, “Look here, one of my teachers in 
algebra reported 65 per cent. of failures. I 
asked him what was wrong. He said, you 
ought to see the boneheads I have to teach.” 
He ought to have looked into the glass for 
the real bonehead. I have no patience for the 
teacher who under ordinary circumstances 
will not take the time to let the students prop- 
erly reveal themselves to themselves, and then 
when they fail blame it on the pupils. I plead 
to-night simply for an opportunity to be given 
to boys and girls to let them learn the con- 
sciousness of their power. That is the first 
step in education, and no person ever starts on 
the way to an education until he has a revela- 
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tion of his own power to do things. That is 
the starting point. 

The second C I want to call your attention 
to is the Cultivation of the conscious power 
of the child. I hope everyone here has read 
that marvelous little book of Dr. Palmer’s, 
“The Ideal Teacher,” I can think of no one 
book in my little library that means more to 
me than that little book. There are people 
who would have the teacher just keep on doing 
everything for the child, but I think this book 
reveals the other side of the problem so beaut- 
ifully. He says he was invited into the home 
of a friend to take dinner, and after the dinner, 
hour, the home being a well-reguiated home, 
the two children, a boy of four. and a girl of 
six, went to bed without any great amount of 
moral suasion. I know people who say you 
ought never to make a child do anything, be- 
cause he might form a dislike for it. You 
ought never make a child go to bed, because he 
might form a dislike for it—and never go to 
bed again as long as he lived. But this boy and 
girl had some of the old-time obedience of the 
home and they went early to bed. Pretty soon 
the mother’s ear caught something only another 
can hear and she went upstairs and found that 
little boy of four and that little girl of six dis- 
cussing this question—What are we in the 
world for? This was the discussion—The 
little girl was all kindness of heart and said, 
“We are in the world to help others.” Then the 
little boy, out of the hardness of his heart, 
said “No, sister, that cannot be, for if we 
are in the world to help others, what are 
others here for?” I never in my life heard 
an educational problem discussed better. It 
is your business to give this boy and this 
girl a revelation of the consciousness of his 
power to do things. 

There are certain people who say there 
should be no home study. No home study! 
Oh, friend, let us just be sensible. Did you 
ever go to school in your life with a good 
teacher that you did not want to study. ‘ The 
boys and girls in grammar and high schools 
then would have nothing to do in the evenings 
but to run around. Every once in awhile, as 
you walk along the streets of a village and 
pass a house with the blinds up, you see the 
mother perhaps reading and the children pre- 
paring the lessons for:next day. This is the 
place where we are bringing up citizens that 
are going to make the country safe and com- 
fortable later on. What better place is there 
in the evenings for any boy or girl than home 
—preparing lessons for next day? And never 
fear, my friend, if boys and girls are given 
work that they have a consciousness of power 
to do, they are never going into nervous pros- 
tration doing it. I can think of nothing 
more joyous than doing work that we are 
conscious that we are able to do, and cultiva- 
tion of the conscious power is an important 
thing in education. Need I say that this ap- 
plies to the physical and moral. Our play- 
grounds help to give boys and girls conscious- 
ness of their physical power, and we must 
give them play to cultivate it. And then in 
moral problems, how greatly they need to be 
trained, and how patient we need to be with 
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them to develop the consciousness of what is 
right and what is wrong. If education stops 
before it cultivates consciousness of the moral 
power, it is likely to be one of the most dan- 
gerous things in the world. 

The third C, and the greatest of all, is 
the Consecration of the cultivated conscious 
power to the service of humanity. That - is 
the thing we are needing in education more 
than we ever needed anything else. A few 
years ago in my own home city of Columbus, 
one of the biggest time lock safes in one of 
the biggest business houses in the city, refused 
one morning for some unknown reason to 
be opened; and the proprietor was getting 
ready to send a messenger to the people who 
manufactured the safes, asking them to send 
an expert, when one of the clerks said they 
did not need to send so far away, there was 
a man in the penitentiary sentenced for twenty 
years just because he could do that sort of 
thing. They sent out to the Warden of the 
penitentiary and he sent that man down to 
them, and in fifteen minutes the safe was 
wide open. That man was conscious of his 
power, and the trouble of it was that he had 
cultivated it to such an extent that the state 
of Ohio said, for twenty years —you shall be 
locked up here as a criminal. If that man had 
consecrated his power to the service of hu- 
manity, this never would have happened. 

The hardest thing in all our lives that we 
have to fight is selfishness. We do not need 
to go outside of our daily experience to 
know that in our own lives there is a con- 
flict going on between forces contending for 
the mastery of our very souls. And you know, 
friends, when we just take a look down into 
our own souls and honestly question ourselves, 
we know that the fight there is between service 
for purely selfish interests and that dedicating 
our lives to service for others. I think Gen- 
eral Booth before he died fought as many 
batles as any man who lived through a long 
life. I think it was his last birthday—I know 
it was near the close of his life—that he was 
asked to send a message to every Savlation 
Army post in the world, a cable message or 
telegram, giving in as brief a message as pos- 
sible what this great work was for. He 
complied with the suggestion. I have verified 
every statement I make regarding it—and 
when his birthday came the telegraph wire 
carried one word, and that one word ex- 
pressed General Booth’s idea of the whole pur- 
pose of that great movement. It was the word 
“ Others ”—O-t-h-e-r-s. 

I do not suppose there is a person here to- 
night who has not thought often of the awful 
war going on across the water There is only 
one cause for that war—simply selfishness. 
Of course, I am strictly neutral. I am like the 
man who said he was neutral—he did not 
care which one of the allies won—and that is 
the way I feel about it. But seriously, friends, 
we know that is the trouble across the water, 
and I am inclined to think they are all respon- 
sible to a certain extent. It think St. Paul is 
worth quoting, and I think he uttered the 
great keynote of a consecrated, cultivated, 
trained life when he said, “We who are 
strong ought to bear the infirmities of the 
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weak.” I do not think St. Paul ever ascended 
to such heights in his life as when he said, 
“If eating meat causes my brother to offend, 
then I will eat no flesh while the world stands, 
lest I make my brother to offend.” 

There is just one ray of hope in this war. By 
one decree strong drink is forever banished 
from one of the greatest nations in the world. 
One of the great reasons for the temperance 
movement in our own country is this. 
quarter of a century ago we began to teach 
in the public schools the effects of alcohol and 
narcotics on the human system. Its sale is 
doomed as certain as the sun is going to rise 
tomorrow morning. It is doomed because the 
people are ready to say to-day: If drinkin 
one glass would make my brother to offen 
I will drink no more while the world stands, 
That is the spirit of consecration. We have 
one man in Columbus who is against Billy 
Sunday. He won’t even go to hear him preach. 
He says Billy Sunday is “narrow.” The Bible 
says “straight is the gate and narrow is the 
way that leads to life, and few there be that 
find it”—that is, they are so broad that they 
cannot find it. And along comes another and 
says,-What business is it of mine to refrain in 
a negative way—I am not my brother’s keeper. 
The first murderer on earth said that the 
first time. I tell you, friends, that education 
to be a blessing to the world must have in 
it the spirit of consecration, even in a nega- 
tive way, and be willing to say, I will not do 
the thing for the sake of other people. We 
should express appreciation, and do not let 
us wait until people are dead before we tell 
how much we think of them it is almost too 
late then. 

Permit me to call your attention, in closing, 
to a quotation that has come to me with force. 
It is this: When we come to the end of life 
we are not going to be concerned about how 
much pleasure we have had, but about how 
much service we have rendered; not about 
how full our life has been of success, but 
how full of sacrifice—and that represents the 
real spirit of consecration. I have tried to 
bring before you the three C’s—Consciousness 
of power; Cultivation of power and Consecra- 
tion of power—and I never spoke more out 
of my heart. I do not believe any living man 
connected with educational work embodies 
the three C’s more than Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
your Gevernor-elect. I think he is going to 
give you one of the best administrations this 
State has ever known. 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 


The following committees were appointed 
by President Shaw: 

Legislative Committee—Drs. Raymond W. 
Sies, Pittsburgh University; David A. Har- 
man, Hazleton; P. M. Harbold, Millersville; 
Co., Supt. T. S. Davis, Altoona, R. I.; Miss 
Margaret Maguire, Philadelphia, and State 
Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer, ex-officio. 

Committee on Necrology—Supts. J. H. 
Hoffmar, Doylestown; H. E. Gress, Monessen; 
M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg; Miss Margaret M. 
Sullivan, Harrisburg, and H. . Firth, 
Yeagertown. 
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THURSDAY MORNING. 





HE session was opened with devotional 

exercises by Rev. Dr. Nathan C. 

Schaeffer, who made also the first address 
of the morning upon 


° THE PEACE PROBLEM. 


On Christmas Eve (Dec. 24, 1814) a treaty 
was signed at Ghent which John Quincy Adams 
said he hoped would close the gates of Janus 
for a hundred years. His hope was realized. 
The Carthusian Monastery in which the treaty 
was signed, was to have been bought and set 
apart for a museum of history by the Belgian 
Government, and a banquet with the same 
menu and same toasts as those of a similar 
banquet a hundred years ago was to have been 
given in Ghent on the coming sixth day of 
January. The dreadful European War has 
not only made these plans impossible of exe- 
cution but ruined Ghent beyond the possibility 
of giving such a banquet. Many of the other 
features of the Peace celebration have either 
been or will be carried out. Virginia has set 
aside the seventeenth of February (the day on 
which the Senate ratified the treaty), as a 
State Holiday and as a day of general celebra- 
tion, and has donated a replica of Houdon’s 
Statue of Washington as a gift from the Old 
Dominion to the Mother Country. The Amer- 
ican Committee and the American people are 
to give to Great Britain, to be placed in Lon- 
don, a replica of the famous St. Gaudens 
Statue of Abraham Lincoln, now standing in 
Chicago. On the other side of the water the 
British Committee has purchased Sulgrave 
Manor, the ancestral home of George Wash- 
ington, as a place of pilgrimage and a most 
interesting relic. It is situated eighty-five 
miles from London. 

Through Lady Paget, born an American, a 
statue of the great Commoner, William Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham, is to be presented to the 
people of the United States and erected in 

ashington, D. C. A noble monument is to 
be erected on the highest pinnacle of the 
Rocky Mountains which, like the Christ of the 
Andes, is to serve as a memorial of the peace- 
ful relations which it is hoped our country 
will be able to cultivate with the other na- 
tions. A museum of Peaceful Arts has been 
incorporated in the State of New York. Be- 
ginning with sunset on the Atlantic Coast a 
series of rockets were to be sent into the sky 
along our Canadian boundary, ending with 
sunset on the Pacific Coast. The other Eng- 
lish-speaking countries are to take part in 
this celebration, such as Australia, New Zea- 
land, Newfoundland and Canada. Perhaps 
most important of all was the preparation of 
a volume by Prof. Dunning, showing how 
this peace between United States and the 
British Empire has been made possible during 
a century. Any one who studies this book 
must see that neither preparedness for war 
nor the lack of preparation lies at the founda- 
tion of the Centenary of Peace. It used to 
be said by the militarist class in Europe that 
the way. to prevent war was to be prepared 
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for war. The present war has proved the 
fallacy of that proposition. We used to think 
that the undefended boundary line between 
Canada and the United States was at the 
foundation of the Century of Peace. But we 
were not ready for war in 1812 nor in 1846, 
and still we went to war with Great Britain 
and Mexico. When Senator Dolliver reported 
to William McKinley that the war jingoes in 
Congress could no longer be held in check, 
he sent for them and after listening to every- 
thing they had to say, McKinley told them 
he would like to have power enough to keep 
up the war for two weeks. Our unprepared- 
ness did not keep us out of the war with 
Spain in which we committed every possible 
blunder except the choice of an enemy. The 
facts given by Prof. Dunning are too difficult 
for the ordinary public school; they are food 
fit for the intellectual stomach of the college 
student and perhaps the high school pupil. 
Nor do I feel prepared to advocate that we 
should teach the details of war in all their hor- 
ror and misery. Without doubt we have filled 
the minds of our pupils too full of the glam- 
our and glory of war, and yet between the 
two I would prefer to fill the child’s mind 
with pictures of flags, uniforms, martial music 
rather than with the horrible pictures of 
battlefields, trenches, sinking ships, bloodshed 
and hospital amputations. I turn from 
these things to a threefold concept of the 
state which we should build up while teaching 
civics and history. 

1. The State is organized force. This is 
apparent in the Pennsylvania mounted police 
which have done so much to maintain peace 
and order during the period of strikes and 
labor troubles. The State as organized force 
is manifest in the army and the navy and per- 
haps I should add the National Guard. We 
shall always need an army and a navy for 
police purposes and for defense. Our com- 
merce needs protection on the high seas, our 
citizens need protection in foreign lands, our 
border and our parts must be protected from 
violation of the rights of neutrality. The day 
will never come when the nations of the 
earth can do without armies and navies for 
self-defence and police protection. 

2. In the next place the state should be 
taught as organized justice. Our courts have 
done away with the duel, with private revenge 
through violence and with tribal feuds in 
which death was the invariable penalty ex- 
acted without trial and in the heat of passion. 
The Courts may have to fall back upon the 
State as organized force for the purpose of 
enforcing their decrees and decisions, they 
may make errors in the administration of 
justice; nevertheless there is less suffering 
from violence and wrong-doing where courts 
of law are established, and it is the duty of 
the school to inculcate respect for law as ad- 
ministered by our courts of justice. The law 
should never be made a device for letting 
guilty men escape nor a means for bolstering 
up rapacious corporations. Nor should the 
courts be attacked by the recall and the press. 
Our liberties and free institutions are safe so 
long as the people do not lose their faith in 
the ballot and the judiciary. Hence it is of 
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the utmost importance to develop in the minds 
of the pupils while studying history and civics 
the concept of the State as organized justice, 
backed by organized force. 

3.. Finally the State should be taught as or- 
ganized good will. What is the meaning of 
our hospitals and almshouses, of our schools 
and colleges and Orphans’ Homes, of our 
post-offices and our parcel post, of our river 
and harbor improvements, of our interstate 
commerce and public utility commissions, of 
donations like the $50,000 appropriation by the 
city of Philadelphia for the relief of its desti- 
tute population? The good-will of the United 
States was manifested when our government 
prevented the partition of China, when it 
offered to mediate between Japan and Russia, 
when it announced the Monroe Doctrine as a 
protection to our South American Republics. 
Our attitude towards Cuba at the close of the 
Spanish American War was another shining 
example of the State as organized good-will. 
But the greatest proof of good-will between 
nations is found in the hundred years of 
= between the British Empire and the 

nited States—a century of peace which it is 
worth while for our schools to celebrate in 
spite of the dreadful war into which Great 
Britain has been drawn with the leading na- 
tions of Europe, some on her side and others 
against her. This war should no doubt be re- 
ferred to among current events. Is it wise 
to spend time upon the causes of this war at 
this time? As an historical fact it should be 
taught, and yet the teaching of war among 
current events can be overdone. When the 
war broke out my youngest daughter ex- 
claimed: “ What a lot of dreadful history we 
girls will have to learn while this war is in 
progress and after it is over!” "When is our 
teaching of history and civics satisfactory and 
successful? Is it when the facts of history 
and the details of government abide in the 
memory as mere knowledge? I say emphati- 
cally No. The pupil should: leave the class 
with higher ideals of patriotism and civic 
duty. He should say to himself, “I will work 
and vote and live for the best interests of my 
country, yea if need be I will fight for my 
country and die in its defence.” The history 
teaching should be so broad in its scope that, 
like John Hay, the pupil shall be willing to 
apply the golden rule in dealing with nations 
as well as with individuals. President Butler 
speaks of those “ who are longing for the day 
when justice and not force shall rule the 
destinies of the world.” This day will not 
dawn unless in addition to conceiving the 
State as organized force and organized just- 
ice, we also teach it as organized good-will. 


The next speaker introduced was Dr. W. 
Grant Chambers, Dean of the School of 
Pedagogy, University of Pittsburgh, who 
spoke as follows: 


CO-OPERATION IN EDUCATION. 


The progress of education within the past 
generation has followed two distinct and some- 
what divergent lines. The first of these took 
the direction of efficiency in technic; the sec- 
ond the direction of genuineness of motive. 
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Out of the first have come our efforts at 
standardization, measurement of results, at 
the improvement of technic of teaching. Out 
of the second movement have come the nu- 
merous aspects pertaining to the cultivation of 
relations between the home and school, stu- 
dent self-government, student organizations 
and activities outside the class-room, and the 
like. The first emphasizes mostly the skill of 
the teacher and the external side of educa- 
tion; the second has to do chiefly with the at- 
titude of the pupil. 

Many of our most prominent teachers have 
been so carried away by recent discussions of 
standards and scales, grades and promotions, 
that they have come to regard these things as 
constituting the whole of education. As a 
matter of fact they pertain chiefly to the ma- 
chinery of education, to the arrangement and 
control of the proper educational environment 
and to the measurement of results attained. 
On the other hand the attitude of the pupil, 
and the pedagogical questions arising out of 
it, constitute the essence of educational theory. 
I am convinced that real educational progress 
is to be secured through the solution of the 
problems in this field, rather than those per- 
taining merely to the technic of instruction 
and the measurement of results. 

Adjustment has come to be regarded beth 
as the means and the end of education. We 
attain the ability to adjust ourselves by pro- 
gressively adjusting ourselves; but adjustment 
involves a mutual interaction between the ad- 
justor and the situation adjusted to. Genuine 
adjustment will never be secured by shutting 
an individual up in an artificial enclosure and 
subjecting him to unusual experiences and in- 
fluences which do not normally play upon 
him. If he is to learn to adjust himself to 
the world, therefore, the institution in which 
he is trained to adjustment must be as nearly 
identical with the world to which he is to be 
adjusted as it can possibly be made. This 
means that the life of the school is to more 
nearly reproduce the life of the community, 
and this can be brought about only by a mu- 
tual interaction and co-operation, which has 
nowhere been even approximately realized up 
to date. 

It is easy to understand how in the early 
stages of the school’s development, growing 
as it did out of the movement for the division 
of labor, the school should have gone to the 
extreme in isolating itself from out-of-school 
life, in order the more thorough to control its 
own processes and secure its own conditions. 
The history of social institutions teaches us 
that there is always a period of more or less 
intense rivalry preceding an era of co-opera- 
tion among social institutions, and it was in- 
evitable that the school should pass through 
this period of isolation and suspicion, while it 
was developing its own self-consciousness, and 
securing control of its own resources. But 
the time has now come when the school must 
be brought into the most intimate interaction 
with all other social institutions, the common 
aim of which is the development of human 
life and the amelioration of social conditions. 

We have come to regard the school as the 
one institution whose business is education, 
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just as we have come to regard the church as 
the one institution whose business is religious 
development. But after all, life is one and 
cannot be broken up into separate parts to 
please any institution. No institution may any 
longer dominate the child to the extent of 
making his life in that institution distinct and 
separate from his life outside. Indeed, the 
effort should be to identify all aspects of his 
life, rather than to separate them. 

Education is the business of the entire com- 
munity. The school is but the agent of the 
community and must co-operate with other 
agencies in its work. There is no legitimate 
social institution which does not contribute in 
some respect to the education of our citizen- 
ship. The school is but the central educa- 
tional agency—the co-ordinating institution. 
For educational purposes the school organizes 
the life of the child as it is affected by home, 
church, business, court, press, library, hospi- 
tal, theater, street gang, and all other social 
institutions. 

How this co-operation may be worked out 
in detail is one of the problems of the imme- 
diate future. Personally, I feel that the 
school must study much more carefully than 
it has yet done, the ways in which all social 
institutions affect the life of childhood, and 
the ways in which childhood reacts upon ‘these 
influences. Since we are training for citizen- 
ship in a democracy it seems to me that we 
must get our results through democratic par- 
ticipation in every group in which the child 
has membership. The school should not be 
training its pupils for a participation in life 
hereafter, but the school should represent at 
the present time a segment or corner of the 
society in the life of which every pupil is 
genuinely participating, and in the solution of 
the problems of which he is seriously engaged. 
This cannot be done in an artificial way. The 
participation must be genuine and real. The 
problems and the motives must be the child’s 
own, if there is to be real adjustment and 
consequently real education. Let us take a 
few minutes, therefore, to inquire as to some 
of the ways in which the school, as at present 
constituted, can promote this co-operation be- 
tween itself and other social institutions to 
their mutual advantage and to the improve- 
ment of the training of pupils. 

(1) Co-operation with the Church. There 
are at present mutual misunderstandings and 
sometimes criticisms because the school and 
the church are too far apart. Examination 
periods in school conflict with periods of spe- 
cial services, revivals and the like, in church, 
or an entertainment is being arranged at 
school at the same time when the same pupils 
are making preparations for an entertainment 
at the church. These and similar conflicts 
might be avoided by the cultivation of closer 
relationshops and an effort to use in each in- 
stitution somewhat of the experience of the 
children had in the other. The whole question 
of religious education is a question which 
must be worked out not by either of these in- 
stitutions separately, but by their joining in a 
thoroughgoing, sympathetic fashion with each 
other and with the home in the solution of 
their common problem. 
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(2) Co-operation with Business. Continu- 
ation classes, vocational guidance, industrial 
education, are some of the evidences of re- 
cent efforts of the school and the business 
house to get closer together. Business men 
are being called on to address high school and 
even grade school classes. Classes of pupils 
make visits to offices and factories in search 
for first-hand knowledge of how life is main- 
tained. Exhibits of steps in industrial proc- 
esses are found everywhere in our educational 
museums. These forms of interaction should 
be definitely extended. 

(3) The Press. There could be no more 
helpful alliance than that between the school 
and the press properly managed. In every 
community the local press should be the one 
great means of keeping the public informed 
as to the plans and purposes of the schools, 
and of arousing public sentiment in favor of 
progressive school policy. Every local news- 
paper should have its school column, edited 
not by a member of the editorial staff nor yet 
by a principal or teacher of the schools, but 
by the pupils. This column would be instru- 
mental not only in giving the community 
news of the schools, but in furnishing the best 
possible motives for composition on the part 
of the pupils. Much of the difficulty attend- 
ing English composition in the schools is due 
to the lack of a genuine motive on the part of 
the pupils, accompanying a lack of anything 
important to write about. The local press 
offers a means of overcoming both of these 
difficulties. Many of us recall the excellent 
booklet placed in our hands at Richmond last 
February, made up entirely of compositions 
by pupils in the Richmond schools on themes 
taken from local history, geography, industry, 
and social life. It would be difficult to find 
anywhere a better example of genuine motiva- 
tion than that. The number of ways in which 
the local press could utilize the compositions 
of pupils to mutual advantage of pupil and 
press is almost unthinkable. Furthermore, 
why should not the local newspaper assist the 
schools by making available in published form 
any bits of local history, descriptions of inter- 
esting local, geographical, or geological phe- 
nomena; facts about local industries, business 
institutions, social organizations, and the like. 
Every community should be in a real sense 
both the laboratory of the schools, the source 
of subject-matter of introduction, and the 
place where the results of instruction and 
training may be practically applied and tested. 
There is perhaps no other single institution 
which can function so effectively as the press. 

(4) The Home. We hear everywhere now- 
adays of parents and teachers’ associations, 
visitation days, school exhibits. These are a 
few of the evidences of an awakening con- 
sciousness of the necessity of closer interac- 
action between home and school. Neither of 
these institutions can do the most for the 
child without knowing what efforts are being 
made by the other. Each must know the expe- 
rience of the child while with the other, and 
each must encourage the child to carry over 
his problems and activities from one sphere 
to the other. The problem of home study has 
long been a serious one, because of mutual 
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ignorance on the part of school and home. 
The current movement favoring school credit 
for home work under certain limitations is a 
most excellent movement for the promotion 
of home and school co-operation, but it must 
be carried farther. The home must become 
more and more a laboratory for work in do- 
mestic science, in domestic art, in sanitation, 
in practical mechanics, in gardening, in car- 
pentry and wood-working, and all other as- 
pects of the manual and industrial arts which 
the school presents on account of home or 
civic needs. The intelligent conduct of this 
work, however, will involve a much more in- 
timate knowledge, a much more sympathetic 
interest, and a much closer interaction on the 
part of both institutions concerned than at 
present exists. 

(5) Libraries, Hospitals, Social Settlements, 
and Other Institutions. Many communities 
with public libraries have already developed 
a close interaction with the school, through 
which special collections of books are placed 
at the service of pupils either in the libraries 
or school buildings; bibliographies are ar- 
ranged, lectures and talks given, story-telling 
hours conducted, and other means used to 
more closely identify the activities of the two 
institutions. Hospitals, children’s homes, so- 
cial settlements, and other like institutions are 
constantly in need of such services as pupils 
in the schools are well qualified to render; 
reading to invalids or children, furnishing 
clothing, curtains, rugs, furniture, toys, and 
other things made by the pupils as a part of 
their school work, donations of flowers, fruit 
and vegetables from school garden; personal 
help in repairing, decorating, or even cleansing 
the premises of institutions by pupils who at 
school are studying scientific methods involved 
in such processes; caring for lawn, cultivat- 
ing, gardening, etc. These are a few sugges- 
tions of how helpful interaction may be de- 
veloped between school and other institutions 
which at present seem very remote from each 
other and with very few, if any, common in- 
terests. Yet the encouragement of such co- 
operation would put at the service of the 
school, the very type of social interaction of 
which it is in need in order to make its life 
genuine and its motive real, and at the same 
time round out and complete the educational 
process by furnishing it a motive at one end 
and an outlet in application at the other. The 
advantages to the other institutions involved 
are too apparent to require comment. 

But the rural schools furnish even better 
opportunity for co-operation than the schools 
of the urban community. All that has already 
been said would apply equally to rural con- 
ditions where the institutions mentioned are 
found, but in addition the whole rural environ- 
ment may be made to reflect in larger scope 
the life of the school, or, to reverse the 
emphasis, the school may be in reality but the 
condensed and intensified life of the commu- 
nity. Not only should every rural school have 
an experimental farm, orchard, dairy, black- 
smith, carpentry, harness and machine shop, 
but every farm in the community should be 
brought into direct relation to the school as 
both a source of problems, a laboratory 
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for demonstration and application and a 
source of moral and financial support. Va- 
cations and holidays in rural schools should 
be fixed with reference to the slack and busy 
periods of rural life. Seasons of inactivity 
on the farm should bring courses for men and 
women to the local schools. The schoolhouse 
should be the center for the community in 
the development of interests, intellectual, 
musical, social, political, commercial and 
esthetic. School interest in rural problems 
might be indefinitely stimulated by a more gen- 
eral use of corn clubs, canning clubs, prizes 
for the finest lawns, the best flower bed, the 
best kept orchard; prize poultry, fruit, vege- 
tables, bread, and other products of the garden 
and kitchen. In all of these activities the 
county fair should be a prime factor in stimu- 
ulating and maintaining interest. What the 
rural school needs today more than anything 
else is a wholesome vigorous, public senti- 
ment—a community spirit which, first of all, 
knows the possibilities of rural education for 
country life and through that attains a will- 
ingness to lend all the community interests 
and resources to the development of such a 
school as the community should have. The 
communities which are now strenuously pro- 
testing against the heavy schoo] tax should as 
a matter of fact, be made to rejoice in the 
opportunity of making such a moderate out- 
lay in return for such far-reaching benefits 
and improvements as that outlay will .ultim- 
ately return. 

In conclusion, then, I should like to empha- 
size once more the thought that the life of 
the school and the life of the community must 
be more closely identified. The school must 
not be regarded as a place where children are 
prepared to live but as a place where though 
living well now they make the more certain 
successful living hereafter. The problems of 
the school must be the problems of the com- 
munity. The science classes of our high 
schools should be at work, not on theoretical 
problems, but upon problems of the local 
water supply, the local milk supply, food 
adulteration, sewage, domestic and community 
sanitation, problems of health, ventilation, 
housing, and recreation. In history and civics 
the local community should be thoroughly ex- 
plored. Its civic, political and moral problems 
should be familiar to high school pupils and 
should furnish the basis of their class dis- 
cussions. Civil government should be learned 
in the local courts, the offices of the 1 
administration of public affairs. If it were 
possible I should like to urge that every high 
school pupil serve an apprenticeship of longer 
or shorter duration, according to opportunities, 
in some public service, as assistant, clerk, 
messenger, or in any other capacity which 
would bring him in first-hand contact with 
the conduct of modern public and social 
affairs. We learn to do by doing; we learn 
to live by living, and it is the wonder of the 
age, in a democracy such as ours, that we have 
not discovered long ago that we can only 
become genuine citizens of a democracy by 
participating democratically in the affairs of 
a democracy. 
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Dr. G. M. Philips, Principal of West 
Chester Normal School, and President of 
the Trustees of the Permanent Fund of the 
Pennsylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion, then presented the annual account and 
report of the Trustees, 

After the reading of the report by Dr. 
‘Philips it was adopted by the Association. 

Dr. J. George Becht then presented the 
following report of the Council on the ques- 
tion of a pension bill, the matter having 
been referred to the Educational Council 
by the Association last year at Pittsburgh: 


TENTATIVE ACT FOR RETIREMENT OF SUPER- 
ANNUATED AND INCAPACITATED 
TEACHERS, 


An Act to provide for the retirement and 
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teachers in the public schools of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

SECTION 1. Contributions. All teachers, ex- 
cept as otherwise provided herein, contracting, 
after the passage of this Act, to teach in any 
of the public schools of this Commonwealth 
for any period from the first day of July, 
nineteen hundred fifteen, to the thirtieth day 
of June, nineteen hundred thirty-five, inclu- 
sive, shall contribute from their respective sal- 
aries as teachers into the Treasury of the 
Commonwealth for the purpose and in the 
manner herein set forth the following amounts 
during the periods specified: Four per centum 
of their contractual salaries from the first day 
of July, nineteen hundred fifteen, to the thirti- 
eth day of June, nineteen hundred twenty, 
inclusive; three per centum of such salaries 
from the first day of July, nineteen hundred 
twenty to the thirtieth day of June, nine- 


pensioning of superannuated and incapacitated | teen hundred twenty-five, inclusive; two per 


THE PERMANENT FUND OF ASSOCIATION. 


Receipts. 


Dec. 31, 1913. 


Balance in savings fund of National Bank of Chester County 














MO IE I Rg ise an sack nnannchncapadeeinsesven.es 326.26 
Jan. 1, 1914. Six months’ interest on $500 bond, Philadelphia............ 10.00 
Feb. 1, 1914. Four months’ interest on deposit.............sceeececeeees 2.68 
Apr. 2, 1914. 6 mo. interest on $3000 N. Y. 4’s.........ccceecceceeeees 60.00 
Apr. 4, 1914. Prof. David S. Keck, acct. principal...............2eeeeee 1000.00 
June) 2,20T4. 4am: interest On Ceposits. ....o.-<....ces0000ceeeccccescees 3.61 
July 1, 1914. 6 mo. interest on $2000 Pittsburgh 414’s..........eeeeeeeees 42.50 
July 1, 1914. 6 mo. interest on $500 Philadelphia 4’s..............0ee08 10.00 
Aug. 25, 1914. 6 mo. interest on $1000 Beaver Co. 4’S.........eeeeeeee ‘ 20.00 
Oct. 1, 1914. 4 mo. interest on deposits..........cccceceecececcececeees 4.79 
Oct. 27, 1914. 6 mo. interest on $3000 N. Y. 4’s.........c ccc ceceeceeees 60.00 
Nov. 25, 1914. 6 mo. interest on $2000 Pittsburgh 414’s...........eeeeees 42.50 
$1582.34 
Payments. 

Apr. 6. 1914 For $100 Beaver Co. Pa., 4 per cent. bonds.......... $973.80 
Apr. 6, 1914 For rent of bank box, 2 years........00..eeeeeeeeee __ 6.00 $ 979.89 
Balance in 3 per cent. savings fund, National Bank of Chester Co......... $ 602.45 

The Present Condition of Funds is as follows: 
Invested in New York City 4 per cent. bonds, par value................ $3000.00 
Invested in Pittsburgh 4%4 per cent. bonds, par value.................006- 2000.00 
Invested in Philadelphia 4 per cent. bonds, par value..............02.0eeee 500.00 
Invested in Beaver Co. Pa., 4 per cent. bonds, par value................66 1000.00 
In savings fund, National Bank of Chester County.................0000: 602.45 
Total amountof fund, Dec. 31, 2014. .0. ose csce bees eseciccscueeseess $7102.45 
Signed: G. M. Puities, Georce L. OMwaKE, S. H. DEAN. 


Aupitors’ REPport. 


The undersigned, appointed by the President of the Pennsylvania Educational Associa- 
tion, beg leave to report that, on 9th day of December, 1914, they examined the accounts 
of the trustees of the Permanent Fund of the Association, and found them correct, as shown 
above. They found receipts for all payments, as set forth. They examined the investiments 
of the fund, and found them, viz.: 

Three New York City 4 per cent. bonds, of $1000.00 each. 

Two Pittsburgh 4% per cent. bonds, of $1000.00 each. 

One Philadelphia 4 per cent. bond, of $ 500.00 

One Beaver Co. Pa., 4 per cent. bond, of | $1000.00 
together with the Association’s charter in the Association’s box in the Safe Deposit Vault of 
the National Bank of Chester County, West Chester, Pa. 

The $602.45 was found to be on deposit in the savings fund of the National Bank of 
Chester County, in a separate account in the name of G. M. Philips, Trustee, bearing interest 
at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum. 


Signed: Appison L. Jones and Tuomas A. Bock, Auditors. 
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centum of such salaries from the first day of 
July, nineteen hundred twenty-five to the thir- 
tieth day of June, nineteen hundred thirty, 
inclusive, and one per centum of such salaries 
from the first day of July, nineteen hundred 
thirty to the thirtieth day of June, nineteen 
hundred thirty-five, inclusive; Provided, That 
no teacher shall be required to contribute 
more than $6.00 per school month during the 
first five-year period, more than four and one- 
half dollars per school month during the sec- 
ond five-year period, more than three dollars 
during the third five-year period, nor more 
than one and one-half dollars during the 
fourth five-year period. 

Sec. 2. Payment of Contributions. All con- 
tributions entered into after the passage of 
this Act between boards of education and 
teachers for the services of such teachers dur- 
ing any period from the first day of July, 
nineteen hundred fifteen to the thirtieth day 
of June, nineteen hundred thirty-five, inclu- 
sive, shall provide as an article of contract 
that the respective boards of education through 
their proper officers shall retain from each 
salary warrant issued to every teacher the 
percentage of the amount thereof herein re- 
quired to be contributed by the teacher into 
the Treasury of the Commonwealth. During 
the seven days preceding the first day of 
March, the first day of July, and the first day 
of December in each year, all boards of edu- 
cation throughout the Commonwealth, through 
their proper officers, shall transmit to the 
treasurers of the respective counties in which 
their districts are situated the total amount 
retained from teachers’ salaries to the date of 
transmission. During the seven days follow- 
ing the first day of March, the first day of 
July, and the first day of December in each 
year, the treasurers of all the counties of 
the Commonwealth shall transmit the total 
amounts so received by them to the date of 
transmission to the Treasurer of the Com- 
monwealth, who shall immediately cover the 
same into the Treasury of the Commonwealth. 

Sec. 3. Return of Contributions. If before 
attaining eligibility to a retiring pension as 
herein provided, any teacher who has contri- 
buted from his salary into the Treasury of 
the Commonwealth as herein provided, who 
has not been awarded a disablement pension 
as herein provided, and who is no longer 
under contract with any board of education in 
this Commonwealth to teach in the public 
schools certifies in writing to the State Board 
of Retirement herein established that to the 
best of his or her knowledge and belief he or 
she has permanently retired from service as a 
teacher in the public schools of this Common- 
wealth, it shall be the duty of the said State 
Board of Retirement within three months 
after receipt of such notice to certify the fact 
to the treasurer of the Commonwealth who 
shall immediately refund to such teacher the 
total amount of his or her contributions under 
this Act without interest. If any such teacher 
later becomes again a teacher in the public 
schools of this Commonwealth, there shall be 
retained from his or her contractual salary, 
in addition to any other contribution under 
this Act, and paid into the Treasury of the 
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Commonwealth in the same manner as other 
contributions under this Act ten per centum 
of such salary until the total amount refunded 
as herein provided with simple interest at five 
per centum per annum shall have been re- 
turned into the Treasury of the Common- 
wealth. If any such teacher is awarded a 
pension under this Act before such entire 
amount with said interest has been returned 
into the Treasury, then per centum shall be re- 
tained by the Treasurer of the Commonwealth 
from each payment on such pension and cov- 
ered into the Treasury until the entire amount 
with said interest has been returned. If any 
teacher who has contributed from his salary 
into the Treasury of the Commonwealth under 
this Act dies while still under contract as a 
teacher in the public schools of this Common- 
wealth, or within three years after ceasing to 
be under such contract and before he or she 
has received any payment on any pension 
under this Act or the amount of his past con- 
tributions as herein provided, the total amount 
of the said contributions upon application to 
the State Board of Retirement by the legal 
heirs of the deceased shall be returned to said 
legal heirs in the manner herein provided for 
the return of contributions to teachers who 
have left the service of the public schools. 
Sec. 4. Retiring Pension. Any teacher who 
has taught in the public schools of the United 
States not less in the aggregate than thirty 
years of eight school months each, at least 
twenty of which, including the last three, have 
been in the public schools of this Common- 
wealth; who has taught in the aggregate not 
less than one year of eight school months in 
the public schools of this Commonwealth after 
the thirtieth day of June, nineteen hundred 
fifteen; and who has attained the age of sixty 
years shall be entitled upon proper application 
and retirement from service as a teacher in 
the public schools to a retiring pension as 
herein provided. Service as a teacher at the 
time of application shall not be a condition of 
eligibility. Any teacher who attains the age 
of seventy years may be permanently retired 
by the State Board of Retirement at the end 
of the term of contract during which he or 
she attains such age, unless the teacher be 
then ineligible to a retiring pension, in which 
case he or she may be permanently retired by 
the said Board at the end of the first term of 
contract during which he becomes eligible to 
such pension. In computing length of service 
as a teacher in the public schools the school 
month shall be the unit and each school 
month shall be counted regardless of the 
length of school term or year. The total 
number of years of service shall be one-eighth 
of the total number of months of service. 
Sec. 5. Amount of Retiring Pension. The 
annual amount of each retiring pension shall 
be one-sixth of the average monthly salary of 
the teacher during the last one hundred 
months of his or her service as a teacher in 
the public schools of this Commonwealth, 
multiplied by the total number of years of 
eight school months the teacher has taught in 
public schools of the United States, provided, 
that service outside this Commonwealth in ex- 
cess of one-third of the total number of years 
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of service shall not be counted, and provided, 
that no retiring pension shall be less per an- 
num than eighty per centum of the legal mini- 
mum annual salary of a teacher in this Com- 
monwealth for the legal minimum school 
year, nor more than eight hundred dollars. 

Sec. 6. Disablement Pensions. Any teacher 
who has taught in public schools of the United 
‘States not less in the aggregate than seven 
years of eight school months, at least five of 
which have been in the public schools of this 
Commonwealth; who has taught in the aggre- 
gate not less than six school months in the 
public schools of this Commonwealth after 
the thirtieth day of June, nineteen hundred 
fifteen; and who has become physically or 
mentally incapable of performing efficiently 
the duties of a teacher in the public schools 
of this Commonwealth shall be entitled upon 
proper application and retirement from serv- 
ice as a teacher in the public schools to a dis- 
ablement pension as herein provided. Proper 
application shall include such medical certifi- 
cates as the State Board of Retirement shall re- 
quire. Any teacher who has taught in the pub- 
lic schools of the United States not less in the 
agrgegate than fifteen years of eight school 
months, at least ten of which have been in 
the public schools of this Commonwealth; 
who has taught in the aggregate not less than 
one year of eight school months in the public 
schools of this Commonwealth after the thirti- 
eth day of June, nineteen hundred fifteen; and 
who in the judgment of the State Board of 
Retirement has become physically or mentally 
incapable of performing efficiently the duties 
of a teacher in the public schools of this Com- 
monwealth may be permanently retired by the 
said Board at the end of the term of contract 
during which the said judgment is recorded 
by the Board. Any teacher not less than 
fifty-five years of age, who in the judgment 
of the said Board has become physically or 
mentally incapable of performing efficiently 
the duties of a teacher in the public schools 
of this Commonwealth may be permanently 
retired by the Board at the end of the term 
of contract during which the said judgment 
is recorded, unless the teacher be then ineli- 
gible to a disablement pension, in which case 
he may be permanently retired at the end of 
the first term of contract during which he 
becomes eligible to such pension. Length of 
service on the part of an applicant for a dis- 
ablement pension shall be computed in the 
same manner as that of an applicant for a re- 
tiring pension. No application for a disable- 
ment pension shall be considered by the 
Board of Retirement unless the last service 
of the applicant as a teacher shall have been 
in the public schools of this Commonwealth, 
and unless application is made while the 
teacher is still under contract to teach in the 
public schools of this Commonwealth or 
within one year after ceasing to be under 
such contract. Application for a disablement 
pension for a teacher who is no longer under 
contract to teach in the public schools of this 
Commonwealth may be made on his or her 
behalf by another person. 

Sec. 7. Amount of Disablement Pension. 
The annual amount of each disablement pen- 
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sion shall be one-sixth of the average monthly 
salary of the teacher during the last forty 
months of his service as a teacher in the pub- 
lic schools of this Commonwealth, multiplied 
by the total number of years of eight school 
months the teacher has taught in public 
schools of the United States; Provided, that 
service outside this Commonwealth in excess 
of one-third of the total number of years of 
service shall not be counted, and Provided, 
that no disablement pension shall be less per 


annum than thirty per centum of the legal 


minimum salary of a teacher in this Common- 
wealth for the legal minimum school year, 
nor more than seven hundred dollars. 

Sec. 8. State Board of Retirement. A State 
Board of Retirement of five members ap- 
pointed by the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction is hereby established. Except 
as otherwise herein provided, the term of office 
of such members shall be five years, beginning 
the first day of July of the year in which the 
appointment is made. Annually in the month 
of June, the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shall appoint one person to serve 
on the State Board of Retirement for five 
years, except that in the month of June, nine- 
teen hundred fifteen, he shall appoint five per- 
sons, one to serve one year, one to serve two 
years, one to serve three years, one to serve 
four years, one to serve five years. All mem- 
bers of the Board shall be citizens of this 
Commonwealth and two members shall be 
women. One member of the Board shall at 
the date of appointment be a class-room 
teacher in one of the public schools of this 
Commonwealth, one member shall be at the 
date of appointment a county or district su- 
perintendent of schools in this Common- 
wealth, and two members shail not be teach- 
ers in the public schools of this Commonwealth 
at the date of appointment. All vacancies 
shall be filled for the unexpired term by ap- 
pointment of the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. The Board shall hold a stated 
meeting each year during the first week of 
July, at which one member shall be elected 
president to serve until the stated meeting 
during the first week of the following July. 
Vacancies in the office of president shall be 
filled for the unexpired term by election of 
the Board. Members of the State Board of 
Retirement shall serve without compensation, 
but shall be reimbursed by the Commonwealth 
for personal expenses incident to attendance 
upon meetings of the Board. The State 
Board of Retirement shall have power to en- 
gage a secretary at a salary of Fifteen Hun- 
dred Dollars per year and to assign his duties, 
to secure proper office accommodations and 
fixtures in the City of Harrisburg, and to 
provide such other facilities as may be need- 
ful to conduct the work of the Board in an 
efficient manner. The personal expenses of 
members of the Board of Retirement, the sal- 
ary of the secretary, and all other legitimate 
expenses of the Board shall be paid out of the 
Treasury of the Commonwealth by the Treas- 
urer upon warrants drawn by the Auditor 
General of the Commonwealth. 

Sec. 9. Award of Pensions. All applica- 
tions for pensions under this Act shall be 
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made to the State Board of Retirement whose 
duty it shall be to satisfy itself in every case 
whether or not the applicant is eligible to a 
pension under this Act and, if so, to determine 
the amount thereof under the provisions of 
this Act. Every applicant shall furnish such 
data regarding his or her case as the Board 
shall require. In performing the duties here 
imposed the said Board shall have power to 
require the proper officers to furnish data from 
public records, to require affidavits, to sub- 
poena witnesses and compel them to testify, 
and to administer oaths and affirmations. The 
Board of Retirement shall have power to 
make such rules and regulations not incon- 
sistent with law as may facilitate the per- 
formance of its functions. 

Sec. 10. Payment of Pensions. All pensions 
under this Act shall be paid quarterly on the 
order of the State Board of Retirement on 
the first days of January, April, July, and Oc- 
tober in each year by the Treasurer of the 
Commonwealth out of moneys in the Treas- 
ury appropriated for that purpose. If any 
teacher in receipt of a retiring pension shall 
again engage in teaching on full time or part 
time, either within or without the borders of 
this Commonwealth, his or her pension shall 
be reduced during the continuance of such 
teaching by the amount of compensation re- 
ceived therefor, but in no case shall the 
teacher lose more than the full amount of the 
pension during the period of such teaching. 
Upon application by the teacher to the State 
Board of Retirement after cessation of such 
teaching payment of the former pension in 
full shall be resumed. If any teacher who 
has resumed teaching as here described at- 
tains the age of seventy years, the Board of 
Retirement shall have the same power to re- 
tire him or her as in the case of teachers who 
have not been awarded a retiring pension. If 
any teacher in receipt of a disablement pen- 
sion and under sixty years of age becomes 
again capable of performing efficiently the 
duties of a teacher in the public schools of 
this Commonwealth, his pension shall be can- 
celled. It shall be the duty of the Board of 
Retirement to keep itself advised of the physi- 
cal and mental condition of all teachers in re- 
ceipt of disablement pensions and under sixty 
years of age and promptly to cancel the pen- 
sions of those whose incapacity ceases. In 
fulfillment of his duty, the Board shall have 
power to require such medical certificates as 
it shall deem advisable. 

Sec. 11. Definition. The term “teacher” as 
used herein shall include class-room teachers, 
principals, supervisors, superintendents, and 
all other persons regularly engaged in teach- 
ing, supervising, or administering the public 
schools as a regular occupation, or under con- 
tract with any board or boards of education 
to perform one or more of these functions. 
In all cases of doubt the State Board of Re- 
tirement shall determine whether any person 
is a teacher within the meaning of this Act. 

Sec. 12. Appeal. All decisions and determi- 
nations of the State Board of Retirement 
shall be subjected to appeal within a period 
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of one month to the State Board of Educa- 
tion whose decision shall be final. 


After some discussion by members of 
the Association of the various articles con- 
tained in this report and the draft of the 
bill, Prof. W. N. Decker presented the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was adopted. 


Resolved, that the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cational Association recommend to the Legis- 
lature at the session of 1915 the passage of 
an Act providing for the retirement of super- 
annuated and incapacitated teachers, based 
upon the provisions in the draft proposed by 
the Educational Council of the State Educa- 
tional Association. 


Supt. D. A. Harman: I desire to say to the 
members of the Association that in the fu- 
ture all requests for appropriations brought 
before the Executive Committee, should 
afford time for the Committee to weigh 
these matters very carefully and give their 
assent before they are brought to the at- 
tention of this body. Our Association is 
growing rapidly, and we may think there is 
no limit to our funds; but there is a limit 
notwithstanding the large enrollment of 
last year. One Thousand Dollars was 
placed in the permanent fund, and some 
$800 or $900 was left after all the appro- 
priations were paid. That is one statement 
the Executive Committee desired me to 
make. Another is that the Departments 
should please remember that under the 
Constitution they have the privilege of 
spending only $25 in each Department, and 
that if more than that is needed they must 
secure the consent of the Executive Com- 
mittee to spend the extra money, or else 
meet this expense themselves. I think 
there is no necessity of my taking any time 
to explain why this is necessary. If each 
Department is just going to use whatever 
they please, you can see how soon our 
treasury would be swamped. 

The Amendment to the Constitution, 
offered by Dr. J. George Becht on Wednes- 
day afternoon, was called up for final 
action and was unanimously approved. 


REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 


Dr. F. E. Downes then presented the re- 
port of the Legislative Committee, as fol- 
lows: 


No legislative session having been held dur- 
ing the past year, your committee has had no 
opportunity to do effective work. A careful 
study of the educational field has been made, 
however, along lines having to do with the 
professional interests of the teachers of the 
State, as well as along the even broader lines 
relating to education in general. 

It is the opinion of the committee that the 
work of the Association in directing legisla- 
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tion, in order to be most effective, should be 
intensive rather than extensive; that it would 
be better to concentrate effort successfully 
upon a few important educational interests 
than to dissipate energy over the entire field 
of educational activity. 

To this end the committee respectfully rec- 
ommends to the next legislative committee, 
‘whose official term of office begins on this 
date, that efforts be directed along the fol- 
lowing lines: 

1. Providing for an increased appropriation 
for the public schools, to the end, that teachers 
may receive the increased minimum salary of 
Five Dollars ($5.00) per month, as provided 
in section 1211 of the School Code; that the 
work of vocational schools may be continued 
and their field of operation extended; and 
that the general aid to all school districts be 
increased. 

2. Providing that the laws relating to rural 
education be revised and that the rural edu- 
cational system be recognized along the gen- 
eral lines recommended in the report of the 
Committee on Rural Schools. 

3. Providing for a comprehensive and state- 
wide plan for the retirement of teachers, in 
conformity with the report of the Educational 
Council. 

4. Providing for a revision of the present 
child labor laws, particularly in order that 
educational and health tests may be less flex- 
ible, and that labor certificates, when not in 
use, may be returned to the issuing authority. 

Signed: F. E. Downes, Joseph B. Gabrio, 
S. S. Baker, David C. Locke, and Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, ex officio committee. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


Prof. W. S. Herzog presented the fol- 
lowing report from the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, which was adopted by the Associ- 
ation: 

To the Members of the Pennsylvania State 

Educational Association: 

Your Committee respectfully submits the 
following resolutions: 

Resolved, That we express our high appre- 
ciation of the services of our officers and 
committees in the preparation of the program, 
remarkable for its strength and interest, and 
of the hearty welcome extended to the Asso- 
ciation by the teachers and citizens and press 
of Harrisburg; our thanks to the School 
Board of Harrisburg for the use of the Tech- 
nical High School and other courtesies ex- 
tended; and our appreciation of the music by 
the Weber Quartette of New York and by 
Miss McElroy of Pittsburgh. 

Resolved, That in view of the interest cre- 
ated in the development of our rural schools 
by the investigations and report of the Rural 
School Committee, that we recommend the ap- 
pointment of at least two inspectors for the 
rural schools of the State, who shall be mem- 
bers of the Department of Public Instruction 
and whose duties would be similar in their 
field of activity to those of the High School 
Inspectors, whose work has achieved such 
beneficial results. 

Resolved, That we urge our Legislative 
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Committee to work for the following appro- 
priations in the coming session of the Legisla- 
ture: I. Biennial appropriation of Twenty 
Million Dollars for the common schools. 2 
That more of this money be set apart for the 
regular high school appropriation. 3. That a 
large sum be set apart for the payment of 
non-resident high school tuition. 4. That a 


‘more adequate amount _be appropriated for 


the maintenance of the State Normal Schools. 
5. That the provisions of the School Code, 
with reference to minimum salary, be made 
effective by adequate appropriation. 

Resolved, That we approve the efforts of 
the Department of Public Instruction in or- 
ganizing agricultural schools and vocational 
schools throughout the State. 

Resolved, That we hereby congratulate our 
honored member, Supt. Martin Brum- 
baugh, of Philadelphia, upon his recent elec- 
tion to the highest position in the gift of the 
people of the State. 

Resolved, That we express our appreciation 
of the untiring efforts of President Robert C. 
Shaw, for the marked success of this meet- 
ing of the Association. 

Signed: W. S. Hertzog, Chairman, E. M. 
Rapp, Charles S. Davis, and M. J. Babb. 


REPORT OF NECROLOGY COMMITTEE, 


Prof. H. S. Fleck presented the report 
of the Necrology Committee as follows: 


If many deaths have occurred among the 
active membership of the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association during the past year, 
your committee has failed to ascertain where 
the break in the lines has taken place. Many 
letters of inquiry were sent to different sec- 
tions of the state requesting information as to 
whether any molder of the future citizenship 
of our great commonwealth had answered the 
final summons, and but few of the replies 
brought intelligence that was anything except 
gratifying. It is probable that in a member- 
ship so large as was recorded in Pittsburgh 
a year ago there may have been several deaths, 
but if so, advisement of the same has failed 
to reach your committee. 

May it be possible that the grim Reaper has 
been so intent on striking down the manhood 
of Europe that he has had no thought for 
sheaves other than the unripe and immature; 
no thought for sheaves other than those cut 
down by the dreadful machines of war, and 
bound together with the heart-strings of 
mothers and wives, and children from the 
desolate firesides of once happy homes. 
Truly can we say of America and of Pennsyl- 
vania: “What a favored lot is thine,” “ far 
from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife!” 

While this association rejoices in practically 
undiminished membership, let us have a 
thought for the broken family circles and 
broken hearts of ruined homes where the in- 
nocent now suffer untold hardship in Europe’s 
unholy war. 

Among those whose taking away will prove 
to be a distinct loss in the Educational affairs 
of Pennsylvania, are the following: 

Assistant Supt. John Morrow, of. Pitts- 
burgh, connected for a generation with the 
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schools of Allegheny City as principal and 
City Superintendent; Supt. George Howell, 
of Scranton, for some time member of United 
State Congress; Prof. L. S. Shimmell, Chau- 
tauqua instructor, author and district super- 
visor of Harrisburg; A. S. Longenecker, su- 
pervising principal at Lititz; R.S. MacNamee, 
supervising principal at Berwyn; J. A. Irvine, 
Etna; E. J. Fisher, Shamokin; Nellie J. Van- 
Cleve, and Margaret Vance, Washington, Pa., 
and Miss Thatcher, Williamsport. 

Other teachers, less prominent perhaps, but 
none the less consecrated, have passed to the 
great Beyond. As instructors of the com- 
monwealth’s childhood and youth, let us not 
betray the trust reposed in us, and may it be 
ours some glad day to hear from the lips of 
the Great Teacher himself, “Ye have been 
faithful in a few things, I will make thee 
ruler over many things.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

Signed: H. S. Fleck, Chairman, Louise D. 
Baggs, W. A. Patton, E. F. Westlake, J. W. 
Cooper, Committee. 


TREASURER’S REPORT FOR 1914. 


Twenty-nine years ago I was elected Treas- 
urer of this Association and in this very city. 
The organization has honored me by keeping 
me in the same office ever since but this is the 
first time since 1885 that our sessions were 
attended by a Life Member who is Governor- 
elect of our grand Commonwealth. Will our 
1916 meeting be attended by a member who 
is President-elect of the United States? 

Last year Supt. Sweeney of Elk suggested 
that the percentage of enrollment in each 
county be given in this report. Only three 
counties complied—Westmoreland, the home 
of the’ President reports 73 per cent. The 
county has separate superintendents in Greens- 
burg, Jeannette, Latrobe, Monessen and New 
Kensington. Each one of those boroughs en- 
rolled 100 per cent. In Greensburg and 
Latrobe the Boards of Education pay the en- 
rollment fee of each teacher. 

Bucks, Supt. J. H. Hoffman, which gave us 
such a large enrollment last year comes this year 
‘with 100 per cent. enrollment. Lebanon, Supt. 
John W. Snoke, who always sent a large en- 
rollment, comes this year with 100 per cent. 
enrollment. How many counties will follow 
the example of Bucks and Lebanon next year? 

Quite a number of districts smaller than 
counties report 100 per cent. enrollment this 
year. Among them are Juniata Borough in 
Blair, Supt. Wineland; Harrisburg, Supt. 
Downes; Old Forge, Sup® Coyne; Taylor, 
Supt. Robinson; Olyphant, Supt. Cummings; 
Dunmore, Supt. Hoban, all Lackawanna 
towns. Elizabethtown in Lancaster, Principal 
Aumiller; Lebanon City, Supt. Balsbaugh; 
Nanticoke, Supt. Diffendafer; Hazle Town- 
ship, Luzerne county, Supt. Gabrio; Lower 
Merion Township, Montgomery county, Supt. 
Downs; Newport in Perry county, Supt. 
Kline; Tamaqua, Supt. Derr; Meyersdale in 
Somerset county, Prin. Kretchman; Susque- 
hanna borough in Susquehanna county, Supt. 
Stearns; Donora, Supt. Reed; Monongahela 
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City, Supt. Dean; Washington, Supt. Mc- 
Cleary. In Greene county the following dis- 
tricts enrolled every teacher: Aleppo, Car- 
michels, Clarksville, Franklin, Graysville, 
Greensboro, Jackson, Jefferson, borough and 
township, Morgan, Morris, Mt. Morris, Perry, 
Rices Landing, Wayne and Waynesburg. In 
Westmoreland county, in addition to the five 
districts already named, the following enrolled 
every teacher: Adamsburg, Allegheny, Arnold, 
Lower Burrell, Cokeville, Donegal borough 
and township, Export, South Greensburg, 
North Huntingdon, Hyde Park, Irwin, Madi- 
son, Mt. Pleasant, New Alexandria, New 
F lorence, New Salem, Paranassus, Penn town- 
ship, Salem, Trafford, East Vandergrift, 
Youngstown, Youngwood. Besides these 100 
per. cent. enrollments, the list has some great 
surprises. Supt. Roth, of Adams brought 103 
names, Supt. Steltz of Braddock turned in 
647 names. Bedford county used to give from 
one to five enrollments. This year Supt. 
Hinkle brings 185. When he made his report 
he said that no blank receipts had been sent to 
him and he supposed the officers thought that 
it would not be worth while but he proved the 
eontrary. Supts. Baish of Altoona and Gaunt 
of Tyrone came with large lists of names. 
For some years Chester county did not enroll 
many but this year the county redeemed itself. 
Supt. Sargent of Meadville sent 61 names, the 
largest number the place ever enrolled. Ship- 
pensburg and Carlisle came nicely into line. 
Supt. Downes of Harrisburg handed me more 
than 200 names in addition to his local en- 
rollment. Prin. Keboch of Hershey did very 
well. Chester City used to send five or six 
names. This year Supt. Eisenberg sent 85; 
Supt. Bush of Erie 118. Supt. Freeland of 
Greene, the southwestern corner of the State, 
enrolled 236. Supt. Boyer of Huntingdon 147. 
Supt. Jackson of Punxsutawney sent a 
“Christmas present” of 36 names to the As- 
sociation. Scranton never enrolled many ex- 
cept when we met there. This year Supt. 
Weber sent 433 names and he reports that the 
enrollment was largely voluntary. Supt. 
Taylor of Lackawanna sent 99 names, Supt. 
Harman of Hazleton added 130 names to the 
list. Principal Breidinger of Wilkes Barre 
brought 148 names. Supt. Milnor of Lycom- 
ing sent 82 enrollments. Supt. Neild of Kane 
sent 31, the largest number the place ever 
enrolled. Supt. Laramy of Easton sent 102. 
Supt. Barclay of Pottsville, Supt. Cooper of 
Shenandoah, Supt. Dodd of Mahanoy City and 
Supt. Seltzer of the Schuylkill sent in many 
enrollments. Supt. Stetler of Snyder, a loyal 
supporter of the Association, added 89 to the 
list. Superintendents Crumrine, Reed, Dean, 
Pollock and McCleary—all of Washington 
county—kept up their good record. Supt. 
Wanner of York enrolled 68, Supt. Cleaver 
of Bethlehem 41, Supt. Dieffenbacher of Dan- 
ville 20, Supt. Dean of Mt. Carmel 48, Supt. 
Kline of Perry 61, Dr. Penniman of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania 35, Supt. Seibert of 
Somerset 49, Supt. Stearns of Susquehanna 
34, Miss Anna Thomas of Oil City 40, Supt. 
Gortner of Hanover 41, Supt. Rupert of Potts- 
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town 44, Prin. Arnold of Norristown 22, Supt. 
T. Latimer Brooks of Lewistown 32, Supt. 
McConnell of Mercer 63, Supt. Rupp of 
Lehigh 45, Supt. Work of Lancaster 29, Prin. 
Heiges of Manheim 20, Prin. Hershey of Gor- 
donville 25, Supt. Kauffman of Juniata county 
21, Supt. Chapman of Indiana 21, Supt. Hess, 
Chambersburg, 48, Supt. Wright, Uniontown, 
+29, Supt. Smith of Dawson 24, Supt. Carroll 
of Fayette 119, Supt. Kreider, Darby, 23, 
Supt. Wilson of Wayne borough 34. Prin- 
cipals Adams, Nye, Good and Dunkelberger, 
of Dauphin county, gave good reports. Supt. 
Wickey of Middletown did his duty, Supt. 
Zerfoss of Clearfield made a good beginning, 
Principal Mincemoyer of Renovo remem- 
bered the Association. Principals DeTurck 
of Spring City and Kreemer of West Chester 
sent in good lists, so did Supt. Gordon of 
Coatesville. Prof. Wagner of Bellefonte sent 
65, Supt. Bentz of-Cambria 84, Supt. Gibson of 
Butler 68, Prin. Yoder of Athens 25, Supt. 
Hennen of Logan township 23, Miss Stout of 
Reading 125, Supts. Locke, Green, Atwell and 
Bayle, all of Peaver county, did well. Supt. 
Heilman of Armstrong sent 30, Prof. Hol- 
linger of Pittsburgh and Prof. McIlroy of 
McKeesport sent good lists. 
were sent in by J. F. Bailey, the Executive 
Secretary of Pittsburgh and S. C. Wallace, 
the Field Secretary, New Alexandria. The 
former sent in 683 names; the latter handed 
the Treasurer 854. Dr. Flounders, Philadelphia, 
sends 260 names. Supt. J. F. Noona, Mahanoy 
City, 43 names—10oo per cent. 


The largest lists, 
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The financial account now stands as follows: 


Receipts: 
Enrollment Fees, 10,401—39 L. M. $10,362.00 
Disbursements: 
Seventy-seven bills paid to date, 3,602.11 
Balance, ” $6,660.89 


Respectfully submitted, 
Davin S. Keck, Treasurer. 
REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


Prof. S. S. Baker, of Pittsburgh, pre- 
sented the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee as follows: 


The Nominating Committee presents the fol- 
lowing nominees for the consideration of the 
Association : 

President—Supt. H. H. Baish, Altoona. 

Second Vice Pres.—Margaret T. Maguire, 
Philadelphia. 

Secretary—J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster. 

Treasurer—David S. Keck, Kutztown. 

Member of the Executive Committee—Clif- 
ford B. Connelly, Pittsburgh. 

Representative of Association in the Edu- 
cational Council—C. D. Koch, Harrisburg. 

To the Board of Trustees, the retiring 
member for re-election. 


The members of the nominating com- 
mittee were L. H. Dennis, Chairman, S. S. 
Baker, Charles Lose, L. E. McGinnis, E. 
G. Rose, T. S. Davis, M. B. King, J. P. 
Breidinger, Geo. S. Machen, J. H. Bear, 


ANNUAL REPORT OF TREASURER. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 6, 1914. 


David S. Keck in account with the Pennsylvania State Educational Association. 


Resources 
1913. 
Seta sleaeW MOR MENTE © % 0.05 siiekdinass- 450 bees be ese nse cieoeee betes $616.00 
Dec, 70; One Lite? Meiibership Pee .c.icccscces cesssicnccvsccsoccciee 10,00 
Enrollment Fees 10,410-39 Life Members ................4. 10,371.00 
Two fees but no, names, Supt. Sherrard ................0.. 2.00 
Surtevest from Supt: TAGAHEOA 2. ccccicccccccccccsccesscune 6.26 
Interest on the Balance in the Treasurer’s hands ......... 80.09 
1913 Expenditures $11,085.35 
May 8, No. 1, Isaac Sharpless, Expenses Executive Committee, $4.20 
No. 2,L. J. Ulmer, Expenses Executive Committee, 4.66 
No. 3, George E. Mark, Expenses Executive Committee, 10.76 
No. 4, R. K Smith, Expenses Executive Committee Meeting 12.00 
No. 5, David A. Harman, Expenses Executive Committee, 14.92 
No. 6, W. M. Peirce, Expenses Executive Committee, 15.92 
No. 7, Ben. G. Graham, Expenses Executive Committee, 17.90 
No. 8, James J. Palmer, Expenses Executive Committee, 21.13 
June 12, No. 9, John R. Butz, Stationery, Printing and Freight.... 48.42 
July 14, No. 10, Jennie G. Probert, Postage and Typewriting........ 21. 
Aug. 27, No. 11, J. R. Butz, Stationery and Printing ................ 5.50 
Sept. 6, No. 12, Hazleton Sentinel, 20M Enrollment Slips ......... 24.50 
No. 13, David A. Harman, Jr., Secretary’s Salary, August .. 80.00 
22, No. 14, David A. Harman, Stationery, Postage and Ex- 
Oe 11, AREA AA ReSE SNA Anr Secret 27.69 
No. 15, Standard Publishing Co., 30,000 Folders .......... 63.75 
Oct. 3, No. 16, Keystone Printing Co., of Pittsburgh, Stationery ... 28.50 
No. 17, David A. Harman, Jr., Secretary’s Salary, September 80.00 
22, No. 18, The C. F. Heller Bindery, 10,000 Enrollment Tickets 26.20 
30, No. 19, Hazleton Sentinel, 15M Certificates ............... 18.50 
No. 20, David A. Harman, Jr., Secretary’s Salary, October 80.00 
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Dec. 4, No. 21, David A. Harman, Postage and Expressage ...... 54.18 
No. 22, David A. Harman, Jr., Secretary’s Salary, November 80.00 
No. 23, The Plain Speaker, 10,000 Circular Letters ........ 27.50 
No. 24, The Morning Review, Stationery ................. 8.50 
No. 25, Hazleton Sentinel, 600 Envelopes, 10M Prospectus 74.25 
27, No. 26, A. E. Brown, Merchantlise ..........cccccccccness 9.50 
No. 27, David A. Harman, Postage and Expenses ....... 71.97 
No. 28, David A. Harman, Jr., Secretary’s Salary, December 80.00 
30, No. 29, B. G. Graham, Expenses High School Department 92.68 
No. 30, F. W. Johnson, Fee and Expenses ...............- 86.70 
No. 31, L. R. Crumrine, Printing, Postage, etc. ............ 54.60 
ING: 32: SB; Eee CIOMOS, POMBE oo icone ce pac cseccdésvteewtes 10.00 
Ne: 39) Eck einer Rostigere. <6. ce xcs cag cnasounncoses 1.00 
No. 34, R. K. Smith, Expenses Township Department .... 26.65 
No. 35, William A. Wirt, Lecture Fee ..............0c0eee 125.00 
No.. 26, C. A. Prosser, Lecture Fee . 0.00 cccccccsscvosseves 150.00 
No, 37, EL. Vo By Garver, Postage™, oo 6h. sc ln dete ceaee uk 6.20 
Dec. 30, No. 38, J. George Becht, Postage, Expressage, etc. ......... 12.99 
No. 39, Remington Typewriter Co., Rental ................ 10.00 
No. 40, J. P. McCaskey, Secretary’s Salary ............... 25.00 
No. 41, F. W. Robbins, Expenses Legislative Committee ... 1.91 
No. 42, E. Ross Ranck, Stenographer’s Salary and Expenses 70.00 
No: 4g G. A. Bricker; FApenses: ooo ccccccccccivcngccvecsase 12.60 
31, No. 44, Livingston Seltzer, Expenses Co. Superintendence 
PIONAMIROMN Ee cocci dads deus sence cosdene cee dueanet 13.32 
No. 45, Cornelius J. Walter, Expenses Graded Department 3.50 
No. 46, Charles K. Taylor, Railroad Fare and Pullman .... 21.92 
No. 47, William L. Koch, 500 Programs ..............000% 3.00 
No. 48, G. W. Moore, Expenses Legislative Committee ..... 8.67 
No. 49, George E. Mark, Programs and Postage ........... 9.17 
No. 50, T. G. McCleary, Expenses, Legislative Committee 19.20 
No. 51, George R. Miller, Postage ............ecceececeees 1.00 
No. 52, David S. Keck, Salary 2 Clerks ...........ceceees 70.00 
1914. No. 53, David A. Harman, Jr., Additional Salary .......... 100.00 
Jan. 1, No. 54, Samuel Hamilton, Expenses .................0000. 74.40 
No. 55, C..B,. Robertson, Hoy Scouts «0. 6c... ccc ccc oceege 40.00 
No, oC. By Robertson: Clesns 502 leccecccsdesecveseves 8.50 
No. 67 R. Me Sherrard Pestage: «0 ooo in ccc ccwciccievedaes 7.75 
No: s& ©. Be -Nohertsei: Hel ccisssic csicctcccewdvssntes 2.80 
No. 50, C. B. Robertson, Local Expenses ................- III.40 
No. 60, Whitehead & Hoag Co., Badges and Ribbons ...... 307.25 
No. 61, Hazleton Sentinel, 15M Programs ................ 160.00 
No. 62, Alexander Meiklejohn Lecture Fee ............... 100.00 
16, No. 63 Katharine E. Puncheon, Postage .................- 8.00 
No. 64, Robert C. Shaw, Postage and Typewriting ........ 10.55 
21, No. 65, W. P. Loomis, Expenses, Manual Arts Department 14.93 
24, No. 66, David S. Keck, Treasurer’s Salary and Additional 
SAO eee ence ce ii Skcdisss dtd teocueduiaees 200.00 
297; No: Gao De W.- Sethert:. Postage... sic ciis cae sainciznsecseaases 1.10 
Feb. 3, No, 68, A. M. Peters, Livery Hire 2... c00ccccccesccccecses 1.50 
No, 69, David A. Harman, Expenses .......0cceccsnceccies 38.52 
No. 70, David A. Harman, Jr., Secretary’s Salary, January 100.00 
No. 8s 3: C. Ramtar - POMagO oss cceontsndcescdves suas 5.64 
18, No. 72, O. H. Bakeless, Postage and Programs ........... 5.65 
Mar. 17, No. 73, George M. Phillips, Permanent Fund .............. 1,000.00 
No. 74, R. B. Teitrick, State Headquarters ................ 100.00 
June 2, No. 75, The New Era Printing Co., 10,800 Copies of Pro- 
CRBGMIE ose cs aroc se ticnsctaees dcaicwes tusoatiaune 4,752.00 
No. 76, David S. Keck, Treasurer’s Expenses ............. 134.10 
_ $0,221.64 
BAIAGCC TE RARE 5S. occ 6s nehid veceedectansevavedeundorege tel $1,863.71 


REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE, 
Harrisburg, Pa., Dec. 30, 1914. 
We, the undersigned Committee, appointed fo audit the account of David S. Keck, 
Treasurer of the Pennsylvania State Educational Association for the Pittsburgh meeting, 
have examined the same as set forth in the foregoing report as well as the vouchers for 
the same and we find them correct. 


Signed: F. C. Stertz, Joon W. Snoxe, H. D. FReetranp, Auditing Committee. 
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A. E. Kraybill, representing the Associa- 
tion and its departments as provided for in 
the Constitution. 

The report of the Nominating Committee 
was adopted and the persons named therein 
were unanimously elected officers of the 
Association. 

Supt. D. A. Harman: There is a salary 
of only $25 provided for the Treasurer, 
and that figure has never been changed. 
At that time the usual enrollment was 500 
or 600. At Pittsburgh last year there was 
a motion offered that the Treasurer be 
given an additional sum of $175, making 
his salary $200 for last year, and I am sure 
that few people would do the work that the 
has done for $500. I move that an addi- 
tional bonus of $175 be paid to the Treas- 
urer. The motion was agreed to. 

Dr. Harman further moved that $1,000, 
or so much theerof as may be necessary, 
be devoted for the use of the Legislative 
Committee for the coming year. The mo- 
tion was agreed to. 


PLACE OF NEXT MEETING. 


City Supt. S. E. Weber of Scranton: It 
is indeed a very great privilege that I have 
this morning to invite you to hold your 
next meeting in the City of Scranton. The 
campaign was begun in the month of 
August, and in the beginning we secured 
the co-operation of the 620 teachers, the 
citizens of Scranton, the Board of Educa- 
tion, the Board of Trade, and other repre- 
sentative bodies in that city, and in addi- 
tion the co-operation of every county and 
district superintendent in the Lackawanna 
Valley. We have ample hotel accommoda- 
tions, ample hall accommodations. We 
have also in Scranton a large, interested 
population, that wants to be enthused by 
the presence of this Association. And we 
have in Scranton a superintendent who is 
anxious to see how well he can serve you. 
Supt. J. C. Taylor, of Lackawanna 
county, seconded Supt. Weber in very cor- 
dial and hearty fashion. 

On motion the invitation to Scranton 
was unanimously accepted. 

President Shaw: I want to take this op- 
portunity of thanking you all for the cour- 
tesy you have shown me during the last 
year. A year ago I was told that the Presi- 
dent of the State Association might ex- 
pect trouble from a lot of people through- 
out the State, and you may be surprised 
when I tell you that in the last year from 
40,000 teachers in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania I received but one letter of complaint. 
I immediately answered the letter, and got 
a very courteous letter in reply. I can as- 
sure the new President that he does not 
need to be at all afraid. The teachers of 
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Pennsylvania represent the teachers of 
America, and have shown that spirit. 
There is no class of individuals deserving 
of higher regard than the teachers of our 
public schools. I do thank you very kindly 
for your courtesy to me. I have now the 
pleasure of introducing our new President, 
City Supt. H. H. Baish, of Altoona: 

Supt. H. H. Baish, President-elect: As I 
see it, one of the great advantages of the 
election of the officers of the Association 
so late in the session is that it gives the 
new president no time nor opportunity to 
make any extended remarks. I am aware 
that a number of people are waiting to 
catch the train. They told me before I 
came up here to be brief, and for that 
reason I will not take much time. Of 
course, I appreciate the honor you have 
shown me by electing me to the office of 
President of this Association for the com- 
ing year. When I remember how much 
excellent material there is in this Associa- 
tion for this office, I certainly do feel grate- 
ful, indeed, that the members of the Nomi- 
nating Committee extended this honor to 
me, and that you ladies and gentlemen have 
approved of their judgment. When I re- 
call the unusually strong programme that 
we have had before the members of this 
Association during the past several years, 
I confess I almost tremble when I think 
of next year. We have been told several 
times that growth is necessary to life, and 
if this Association is to be alive during 
the coming year it will be necessary for it 
to grow, and that means that we should 
expect even a better programme and a 
larger enrollment next year at Scranton. I 
confess, I feel now that that is impossible. 
I cannot but feel how pleased I would 
have been if every teacher in Altoona had 
the opportunity to hear what I heard and 
what a few Altoona teachers heard here this 
week. I am sure this convention must be 
an inspiration to every city, and I feel sure 
that Superintendent Weber will find that 
that invitation which he has so kindly ex- 
tended to us will be one that he will never 
regret having made. 

In conclusion, I want to say that I know, 
as you know, that the success of this meet- 
ing next year does not depend primarily 
upon anything which I can do, but it will 
depend almost wholly upon the hearty co- 
operation which I receive from you mem- 
bers of the Association. It has done me a 
great deal of good to have a number of 
superintendents tell me already of their 
hearty support and co-operation during the 
coming year. I trust that all of us will be 
on hand at Scranton. 


The Association then adjourned. 
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SCHOOLS AND THE WAR. 


URING the past month there has been 
little educational news of a political or 
administrative character. In Parliament edu- 
cation has come under discussion only in 
reference to schools requisitioned by the 
military authorities, the feeding of children, 
or the conditions under which leave of absence 
may be granted to teachers. The Board of 
Education have issued circulars; but these 
have either dealt with the war or have an- 
nounced the postponement of expected 
changes. For the time everything is domi- 
nated by the war. Schools feel it in the 
absence of teachers and in the lack of material, 
It may come as a surprise in many quarters 
to learn how much of the school equipment is 
manufactured in Germany. But the shortage 
of staff and the lack of tee-squares will not 
prevent the schools from continuing to work 
steadily with mutual goodwill. ‘‘Do the next 
thing” is a valuable motto to recall in this 
emergency—not to vapor because one cannot 
do the brilliant or the outstanding thing. 
We know one head master who was keenly 
anxious to enlist, but was dissuaded by his 
governors on the ground that he was doing 
more useful work in keeping the school 
together. Noone hasaright to blame another 
for not enlisting. Everyone is animated by 
the desire to help the country, and there are 
many ways in which help can be given. Each 
must be his own judge. The time may come 
when it will be the clear duty of every able- 
bodied man to take up arms, and when the 
conduct of the services necessary to the health 
of the community will be left to women, 
children, and old men. But that time has 
not yet come. At present our duty is to 
carry on the schools with as little deviation 
from the ordinary rule as possible. 

In two special ways the schools have now an 
opportunity that must not be neglected. They 
must give their pupils the facts that have led 
up to the war, and they must learn and teach 
the laws of evidence. Everyone, even the 
youngest in our communities, reads or hears 
the news given in the daily papers. It is a 
bewildering mass, that needs a clear head if 
the approximate truth is to be discovered. 
The daily press is not a safe guide, because the 
facts are necessarily scattered, and need a 
capable brain to place them in due proportion. 
The weekly papers are sounder in this respect; 
and the monthlies, perhaps, best of all. Oc- 
tober will see, among the more important 
monthlies and quarterlies, several articles on 
the causes of the war that may be read with 
profit. There are Sir Edward Grey’s White 
Paper and Sir Maurice de Bunsen’s report; 
these give the essential bedrock of the facts. 
Mr. Asquith’s speech at the Guildhall has been 
reprinted, and can be obtained at a trifling 
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cost. Such publications must be studied 
carefully by teachers, who must make sure 
that their own minds are clear about the 
facts. Then, and then only, the teacher will 
be able to answer questions, and to guide the 
inevitable discussions that will take place in 
the classroom. 

It is not suggested that an official account 
of the reasons for the war should be laid down 
as an article of faith to be accepted by every 
pupil under penalty of being charged with a 
want of patriotism. This is the German 
method, which has produced such disastrous 
signs of German culture in Belgium and 
France. The opinion is held in some quarters 
quite honestly, that the war might have been 
avoided by diplomacy differently conducted. 
The more general view is that on the Con- 
tinent the development of armed force had 
reached such a pitch that an outbreak was 
inevitable, and that Germany always intended 
it to be so. If the teacher is to become 
familiar with the English version of the causes 
of the war, none the less must he also study the 
news that comes from Berlin. He must take 
note that the same charges are there made 
against us that we bring against Germany. 
We must learn to distinguish between false 
and genuine news: between real opinion and 
artifically manufactured views. Some of the 
news from Berlin we know to be untrue. 
London has not yet been bombarded, and 
King George has not yet sued for peace. We 
must, after careful study, give our pupils 
what we believe to be the facts, and we must 
be prepared to listen to what may seem to 
us mistaken views; and beyond this we must 
do our best to enable our pupils to weigh 
evidence and balance probability. It is 
natural to believe what we want to believe; 
and a shred of argument in favour of a pre- 
conceived opinion is often allowed to outweigh 
a mass of unpalatable evidence on the other 
side. In the dispassionate history lesson we 
may calmly consider the pros and cons of the 
policy of George III; it is less easy to be dis- 
passionate to-day. But the need is quite as 
great. We believe that never: has England 
entered upon a war with cleaner hands. She 
seeks no aggrandizement, but only to protect 
herself and other countries. 

There is one more duty laid upon teachers: - 
this is to maintain, and to try to get their 
pupils to maintain, a sympathetic attitude 
towards the unhappy Germans who are living 
amongus. Inanother column we have spoken 
of the action of the University of Edinburgh 
in dismissing members of the staff because they 
are of German nationality. A later report 
shows that this action has been the subject of 
severe criticism. It is stated that Viscount 
Haldane, Lord Dunedin, and Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, who is Chancellor, and the profes- 
soriate generally have called in question the 
wisdom of the step. A similar difficulty will 
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arise in many schools. Young people are 
often cruel through mere thoughtlessness and 
want of imagination. It is the duty of the 
teachers to help them to a more sympathetic 
judgment. German spies there have been 
and are; on the least suspicion the police 
should be informed, and the law left to take 
itscourse. But we try to heal the enemy that 
are wounded; we treat German prisoners 
generously. We ought not to be less generous 
to the non-combatant Germans, often English 
in feeling, who are living amongst us. It is 
the timid who bully; we are secure in the 
righteousness of our cause.—London Educa- 
tional Times. 
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HOW TO REFORM THE SCHOOLS. 
BY JOHN SWEET. 


HERE is a cry abroad in the land for a 
reform in the public schools. True, 
much of the howling about abuses is sense- 
less and idiotic, but even this is better than 
the deadness of apathy. The following sug- 
gestions are offered for the benefit of ‘“‘re- 
formers” who are burning to distinguish 
themselves by a raid on the schools. 

1. Don’t go to the Legislature with a bill, 
for anything and everything. ; 

There are some things that even Legisla- 
tures cannot do: They cannot make people 
temperate, virtuous, or industrious. They 
cannot legislate about what people shall eat, 
drink, or wear; about what they shall say, 
or how they shall think. For these pseudo- 
reformers whose panacea is “law,” a study 
of Herbert Spencer and John Stuart Mill is 
recommended as a specific remedy. 

2. Begin by reforming the school in your 
own district. 

The loudest grumblers about the failure 
of our public schools are those who never 
visit one, and who know nothing about 
them except from hearsay. See that your 
trustees employ a good teacher. Visit the 
schools and suggest to the teacher some of 
your “reforms.’”’ Look after the school 
library. Talk to the children. Get your 
neighbors to visit the school. Are you a 
granger? Suggest to the teacher a course 
of oral instruction on things relating to farming, 
of oral instruction on things relating to 
farming, horticulture, and botany. Start a 
school cabinet of minerals, woods, grains, 
pressed flowers, etc.. Help the teacher to 
ornament the school-room with pictures. 
Question your own children about what they 
are doing in school. 

Many country schools are almost worth- 
less on account of the utter indifference of 
the “‘reformers.”” No school can be made to 
rise very high above the average culture of the 
community which environs it. 
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There is a country district in this State 
where a “Normal graduate” taught once on 
atime. A “‘trustee’’ visited him one day as 
he was giving an exercise in vowel sounds. 


The trustee didn’t like the: method. It was 
a new-fangled notion. It wasn’t the way he 
had been “brought up.” So he waxed wroth, 


took off his coat and dared the pedagogue 
to come outside and fight it out. He was a 
“reformer,” willing to fight for the faith that 
was in him. 

3. See that your neighbors elect the best 
men in the district for trustees. 

If you take no interest in the annual school 
election, the Legislature cannot prevent the 
election of incompetent officers. If you are 
wild with ‘‘reform,” run for the office yourself.. 

4. Try to keep a good teacher when you get 
one. 

5. Offer a fair salary and the chances are 
that you will get and keep a competent teacher. 

If you have to employ a teacher without 
experience, engage one that has had a full 
course of Normal School training. Verb. 
sap. sat. (‘‘A word to the wise,”’ etc.). 

6. Don’t expect to reform schools by abol- 
ishing text-books. 

They are necessary evils. Good text-books 
rank next in value to good teachers. The 
Chinese have had a uniform series of text- 
books unchanged for 3000 years. 

Are their schools better than ours? If you 
believe that the school books in use are 
worthless, go to work and make something 
better. 

If you are an old red sandstone fossil, and 
have never examined a school book during 
the last thirty years, you undoubtedly be- 
lieve that there is nothing better than Web- 
ster’s Speller; that in Murray’s Grammar, 
the art of writing culminated; that Pike’s 
Arithmetic is the best the world ever saw; 
and that Morse’s Geography, A. D. 1807, is 
better than modern trash. The Chinaman 
does better: he believes in books republished 
B. C. 1500. 

7. Don’t imagine that you, or the teachers, 
or the Legislature, or reformers, can overrule 
the laws of herditary descent, and make all 
children good scholars, or industrious, tem- 
perate, frugal, law-abiding citizens. 

You believe, perhaps, that it is the duty 
of the State to teach every boy a trade, and 
then find him employment. This comes 
down to you from a past age when men be- 
lieved that kings were gods; or you believe 
in curtailing the studies in school to read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and geography. 

Neither you, nor President Eliot of Harvard, 
with his imitators, nor the enemies of free 
schools, nor the friends of religious schools, 
can stem the mighty current that has set in 
for free higher education, and for technical 
and industrial education. 

The instincts of the masses are sound. 
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‘Ete proceedings of the annual meeting 
of the Directors Department of the 
State Educational Association, held at 
Harrisburg February 4th and 5th in the 
Technical and Central High Schools, will 
be given in our next number. President 
Harry K. Boyer, with his associates on the 
Executive Committee, had prepared a pro- 
gram of practical interest. The Secretary, 
Mr. D. D. Hammelbaugh, reports the num- 
ber of Directors enrolled as 276. It was 
the twentieth annual meeting. The second 
meeting of the Association of Secretaries 
of School Boards was held during the same 
week at Harrisburg. We hope to have 
these proceedings in our March number. 





AT a meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the State Educational Association 
called by President Baish, of Altoona, and 
held in the rooms of the State Board of 
Education at Harrisburg, February 4th, to 
consider the program and other matters, it 
was decided that the Scranton meeting of 
the Association, should be held on Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday, December 
28th, 29th and 3oth. 





THE renominations, by Governor Tener, 
of William Lauder, Bedford; John S. Ril- 
ling, Erie, and David B. Oliver, Pittsburgh, 
and the nominations by Governor Brum- 
baugh of James M. Coughlin of Wilkes- 
Barre, and William M. Jacobs, of Phila- 
delphia, to be members of the State Board 
of Education, have all been confirmed by 
the Senate. Supt. Jacobs succeeds Gov. 
Brumbaugh in this Board as in the super- 
intendency of the schools of Philadelphia. 


From the inaugural address df Governor 
Brumbaugh is this paragraph on Education: 

“Under the school code our schools have 
made commendable progress. With few ex- 
ceptions the provisions of that code are so 
essentially wise that they should not be 
changed. Your State Board of Education, 
to whom the law delegates the duty of sug- 
gesting such school legislation as should be 
enacted, will in due time advise you con- 
cerning the laws, if any, that would increase 





the efficiency of our schools. I commend 
their findings to you. As the number of 
‘pupils to be educated increases the appro- 
priations should increase. More attention 
must be given to vocational education. We 
have the largest number of farmers of any 
State in the Union. Surely agriculture 
should command greater attention in our 
schools. I favor the creation of many rural 
high schools in which both boys and girls 
may be taught how to earn on the farm and 
in the home an honest livelihood. An edu- 
cation that does not increase the size of the 
loaf on the family table is scarcely worth 
the attention of our people. All education, 
no matter how liberal and cultural, should 
be so imparted as to make it usable. The 
facilities for training teachers should be 
improved, better supervision provided and 
higher education encouraged. But the em- 
phasis of the State’s concern should rest 
upon the schools of the many—the great 
common school so dear to our people and so 
essential to their welfare. We need a 
greatly enlarged permanent school fund. 
Universal education is the best safeguard of 
our liberties and money devoted to right 
education is the State’s best investment.” 


“How much is nothing divided by one?” 
was one of the hundred unusual questions 
at a recent Friend’s Select School examina- 
tion. The pupils of the seven highest 
grades range from ten to eighteen years of 
age. “What makes an echo?” “How 
high is City Hall Tower?” were others. 
They might have included “ How far off is 
the Moon?”, How many miles across it, and 
across the sun?” All such queries are in 
order and some of them are very suggestive. 


Tuat all students of Princeton Univer- 
sity must pass a stringent swimming test 
before they are eligible for diplomas is a 
mandate that is to meet with strict enforce- 
ment. The rule applies to the present 
Senior class, and there are several members 
of the class who must pass the test before 
June or have their graduation deferred. 
The test is to swim 200 yards showing a 
mastery of at least two strokes. Dr. Joseph 
E. Raycroft, physical director at Princeton, 
tells of a large proportion of entering stu- 
dents who are unable to swim more than a 
short distance. He says: “Of every enter- 
ing class 50 or 60 students are unable to 
swim at all and about 100 can swim poorly. 
Thus about a third of each entering class 
must be instructed in the essentials of swim- 
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ming. In addition to the above number, 15 
per cent. more of the class require a cer- 
tain amount of further practice before they 
become able to pass the test.” 





Tue sympathetic services of profession- 
sally educated nurses have commended the 
physical inspection of children in our pub- 
lic schools to parents generally. The super- 
vision of this work by competent physicians 
has proved eminently satisfactory. The ex- 
tension of this newer form of increasing 
efficiency in the schools to the field of 
dentistry is regarded with favor and ap- 
proval. Such inspection has its complete 
justification in the increased ‘efficiency of 
expenditures, in the conservation of health 
and in the greater capacity of the child to 
utilize the education that is offered him. 

Tue Schoolmasters’ Association of Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, of which Prof. B. W. 
Fisher, principal of the boys’ high school, 
of Lancaster, is president, will hold its 
ninth annual conference in the library of 
the Technical High School in Harrisburg 
with a session in the morning at 9:30 and 
another in the afternoon at 2 o’clock. At 
the morning session a conference on “ Eng- 
. lish in the High School” will be conducted 
by Ober Morning and another on “ Voca- 
tional Education” by Prof. H. E. Slagen, 
principal of the Stevens High School. 
Superintendent H. B. Work, of Lancaster, 
will conduct a conference on “ What Con- 
stitutes Effective Supervision ” 








Teachers are pensioned in all countries of 
Europe. Sometimes the pensions are paid 
out of a fund accumulated from annual con- 
tributions made to it by themselves, and 
sometimes they are paid wholly or in part 
by the respective governments. The amount 
of the pension is in some instances equal to 
the full salary, and in others one-half or one- 
third of that amount. It is always given 
after faithful service for a certain number of 
years, 30, 40, 50; and in some countries all 
their sick or broken-down teachers are per- 
mitted to retire on a pension before serving 
the full time. 


Senator Henry Cabot Lodge.and his son-in- 
law, Representative Augustus P. Gardner, the 
two leading agitators of a national defense in- 
quiry,donotalwaysagree. For instance, Sen- 
ator Lodge holds to the opinion that the aver- 
age American citizen reads only the headlines in 
the newspapers and goes little further, while 
Mr. Gardner insists that the average American 
reads very thoroughly those things in the 
newspapers that interest him and refuses to 
read those things which do not, no matter 
what the headlines may be. The Senator and 
Mr. Gardner were discussing this question re- 
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cently, and Mr. Lodge proved to be very ten- 
acious of his opinion. “You read the news- 
papers, don’t you?” asked Gardner. “Cer 
tainly,” replied Senator Lodge. “Do you 
read them thoroughly?” “TI believe I do.” 
“Did you ever hear of Connie Mack?’’ in- 
quired Gardner. “Connie Mack?” repeated 
Lodge. ‘Yes; Connie Mack.” “You mean 
Norman Mack, don’t you?” “I do not. I 
mean Connie Mack.” “I do not think I ever 
heard of him,”’ replied Lodge, after a period of 
thought. “And still you assert that you read 
the newspapers thoroughly.’”’ remarked Gard- 
ner. ‘But who is Connie Mack?” inquired 
the Senator. “He is a person,” declared 
Gardner impressively, ‘“‘who is probably 
better known to several millions of American 
citizens than Henry Cabot Lodge.” 


SHORTLY before his death Wm. Cullen 
Bryant, the poet, made an address to the 
Sunday-school in Cummington—an_in- 
formal, fatherly talk, no less enjoyed by 
his older hearers than by the little ones for 
whom it was specially intended. It was 
substantially as follows: My young friends, 
I am not much accustomed to addressing 
young people like you, but I hope to be under- 
stood. The poet Collins said he had but one 
book, and that the best one,—it was the Bible. 
In the New Testament you will find all the 
rules you need to guide you in the paths of 
virtue; follow them, and you will be in 
sympathy with Christ. I have visited the 
place where Christ spent most of his youthful 
days; the scenery was delightful. The fig 
trees were just putting forth their beauties, 
the flowers were in bloom; among them was 
the cyclamen with its nodding blossoms, and 
the hyacinth with its blue bells. I could but 
imagine that Jesus must have picked such 
flowers with His little hands when He was a 
child. Heevidently sought every opportunity 
to store His mind with knowledge. (Just 
here Mr. Bryant told in touching language the 
story of Christ’s going to Jerusalem with His 
parents when but twelve years old, and His 
wonderful answer to His mother’s tender 
inquiries when she found Him among the 
doctors, ‘“‘Wist ye not that I must be about 
my father’s business?’’) He lived in the 
utmost harmony with His mother’s family, 
and was obedient to all their wishes He 
worked at the carpenter’s trade with His 
father, and made honest and faithful work. 
When at your age He was gathering up truths, 
as I hope you will do in the Sabbath-school 
and when you read the Testament. You 
have heard some good sermons from this 
desk, but never such a sermon as Christ 
delivered upon the mount, which surpasses all 
other sermons. Jesus never uttered a false- 
hood, He never quarreled with His associates, 
He never disobeyed His parents, He tried to 
impart to others the good He possessed. [ 
hope you will follow His example. 
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HIGH GRADE OFFICIAL. 


PERSONAL INFLUENCE OF PRESIDENT OF 
STERLING SCHOOL BOARD. 
HE School Board should have in it the 
best men in the community, men of high 
ideals, broad and liberal education, men of 
conscience and power, as well as the more 
practical business men who will keep especial 
watch upon the finances. There should be 
in its membership men who enjoy their 
frequent visits to the schools; who talk to the 
pupils, read good things to them, stimulate the 
work of the teachers and superintendent, and 
in every way help forward the great work 
entrusted to their care and direction. We 
take some extracts from a recent address of 
Mr. W. W. Davis, president of the school 
board of Sterling, Illinois, a scholar and busi- 
ness man, who looks after the schools with 
deep interest and makes many a talk to the 
boys and girls that will not be forgotten. It 
appeared in the Sterling Gazette. He was 
urging ‘‘ Education before Business,” and said: 

Money is in the air. You hear it on every 
corner. It isdiscussed intheclubs. Jails are 
full of fellows who robbed banks or stole rail- 
roads. A general weakness for the ‘‘ almighty 
dollar’ of Washington Irving seems to be in 
the blood. Get money, said the dying miser 
to his waiting boys, get money, honestly if you 
can,—but get money. 

Under the old system, children went to 
school as long as they could, and then to trade 
or profession. Now they quit school as soon 
as possible, and begin business. Then, edu- 
cation was the first thing. Now money is the 
first thing. Two reasons for leaving school. 
. Either children have no desire for study, or 
parents need the services to help in the family 
living. 

A boy or girl who cuts short school for 





business, makes a wretched mistake. It is 
intellectual suicide. Arithmetic and type- 
writing are poor substitutes for culture. And 


what is culture? According to Matthew 
Arnold, culture is to know the best that has 
been said or thought in the world. 

But after young people leave school for 
business, and discover their deficiencies, can 
they not by subsequent study supply the 
want? Yes and No. Generally no, and for 
various reasons. They have not the time, 
they have not the disposition, they are satisfied 
with common amusements. Hard to study in 
later life. Youth is the precious time for 
learning. It is the golden age for everything. 


“Oh, that thou couldst know thy joy 
Ere it passes, barefoot boy!” 


Whittier’s couplet is true not only of 
childhood’s fun, but ‘of childhood’s acquisi- 
tions. Encouraging to know that some young 
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lads understand this. Solomon Skvirsky, 
Russian, at seven began selling papers on 
streets of Springfield, Mass., and is now in the 
first year of high school, intending to take a 
course at Yale. He says the best equipment 
a fellow can have for life is a good education. 

Listen to Stanley Hall, one of our great 
educators: “Children should not leave school 
without knowing what good books are, and 
without having their imagination, that power- 
ful factor, so awakened and directed as to 
insure some degree of interest and culture 
broader than the education that is limited to 
their business expectations.” In short, Hall 
means that man should be more than a 
machine or money-changer. He should be 
able to think, reason, enjoy. 

Milton said he cared not how late he came 
into life, provided he came fit. After Daniel 
Webster had studied law a year in the office 
of Gov. Gore in Boston, his father secured for 
him a clerkship in the common court, worth 
$1,500 a year, but Webster refused, wisely 
preferring the promise of his profession to the 
drudgery of a desk. A narrow escape. The 
world might have missed Webster’s reply to 
Hayne in the senate. 

In order to meet this craving for business, 
and check the exodus from school, vocational 
training has been introduced. Rooms are 
arranged under competent instructors where 
the boys learn the use of tools, the arts of the 
carpenter, the machinist, the farmer; where 
the girls take lessons in cooking, millinery, 
sewing. Thisisa valuable innovation. Boys 
leave school with some knowledge of practical 
life, and girls with a preparation for the 
necessary duties of the home. 

This vocational or manual training is a 
recreation, also, a relief from confining study; 
but the dangerous tendency is to give it undue 
prominence. For the time, the regular school 
branches come first, and must not be displaced 
by this practical work. It may not be gener- 
ally known that the leading professions, law, 
medicine, teaching, ministry, architecture, 
civil engineering and others, now require all 
applicants to show a high school or college 
diploma. No poor scholar need apply. 

An admirable article in August Review of 
Reviews sets forth the scheme of combining 
education and business as practiced in the 
Boston High School of Practical Arts. Along 
with the special instruction in the arts of 
home and trade, the girls receive a generous 
culture in history, mathematics, literature, and 
science. They are prepared for housekeeping 
and for business, or if they seek further study, 
are qualified to enter institutions of higher 
learning. 

If only we can persuade our young people 
of the importance of securing a solid education 
before the business of life occupies all their 
energies. Early studies brighten old age. 
Darwin, the naturalist, sighed for a love of 
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poetry and music to take away the strain. 
Gladstone, the statesman, was thankful for 
the Homer and Virgil of his college days. 
Dr. Johnson believed that man is little to be 
envied whose patriotism would not gain force 
on the plains of Marathon. 

Sixty years ago a minister in Maine offered 
his son the choice of spending two thousand in 
a college course, or taking the two thousand 
and going into business. A great temptation 
for a boy, but he wisely chose the college. 
He might have been successful in business, 
but never heard of. That boy is Lyman 
Abbott, editor of the Outlook, today influ- 
encing more minds than any other writer in 
America. 

A girl of seventeen who had just graduated 
from the High school, was asked whether she 
would rather go to college, or marry with a 
home of her own. She hesitated for a minute, 
and then decided for college. Love in a 
cottage was romantic, but suppose no ac- 
ceptable young man appeared with his cottage? 
A college course would complete her education, 
and fit her for an independent livelihood. 
Frances Willard was a scholar, and by her pen 


‘and voice became the Angel of the White 


Ribbon. 


‘“My mind to me a kingdom is: 
Such perfect joy therein I find 
As far exceeds all earthly bliss.’’ 


Get an education. Store the mind. Train 
the faculties. More than one-half of the 
persons in “Who’s Who in America’”’ are 
college graduates. They have done things. 
Would you enjoy Rome, London, Washington, 
Dante, Shakespeare, Longfellow, the stars, the 
ocean, the flowers, oratory, books, concerts, 
the best in life, get an education. 


— 
— 





HUMANE TEACHING. 


HUMANENESS in its complete sense involves 
the universal and specific application of the 
Golden Rule, disregard of which underlies 
every violation of social and moral law. 
Therefore to nege his education is to 
defraud the child, and to retard the moral 
advancement of society. The Humane Edu- 
cation department of. the Women’s Penn- 
sylvania S. P. C. A. sends out this earnest 
appeal: 

Thoughtful and observant people both here 
and in Europe, have gradually become aware 
of the fact that as an economic measure the 
prevention of crime is more useful than its 
punishment. They have also ascertained 
that* the causes of crime and also of other 
defects in the social order are to be found 
largely in the lack of an educational training 
for the young which would develop the finer 
sensibilities and bring into play the gentler 
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emotions, such as sympathy, benevolence, 
mildness, compassion, tenderness, mercy, all 
of which are the synonyms of humaneness. 
Their development is antagonistic to the vice 
of cruelty, that vice which is the antecedent 
of the worst crimes and a component part of 
them. 

We think it may safely be assumed that if 
every child now in the public schools were 
systematically trained in humaneness, kind- 
ness and compassion toward every living 
creature—which of course includes dumb 
animals, for they are much in the power of 
children and suffer greatly from their ig- 
norance and thoughtlessness—the next genera- 
tion would show a marked improvement in 
the social order; and succeeding generations 
in increasing proportion. 

In consideration of the above, and because 
of the existence of a law in Pennsylvania pre- 
scribing the teaching in public schools of kind 
treatment of birds and animals, we beg that 
you will urge on the teachers under your 
jurisdiction a renewal of active interest in the 
subject. On account of its vital importance 
it should never be omitted in the programs 
of teachers’ institutes. An over full school 
curriculum has been urged as an obstacle to 
humane teaching, but this is because the possi- 
bilities are not fully understood. Extra time 
is not needed, as humane teaching can be 
correlated to other studies—emphatically the 
elementary studies—and the interest in them 
can thereby be much increased if the teacher 
so wills. 


— 
<< 





READING VOCATIONAL COUNCIL. 





HE recent report to his Board of Educa- 
tion, of Supt. Charles S: Foos, on the 
work of the Vocational Council connected with 
the Child-Welfare Department of Reading, is 
most encouraging. The Council consists of 
twenty-one members. 

The active committee for the grade schools 
consists of Messrs. Hackett, Gill and Stoeckel, 
and the Misses Barber, Fink, Hain, Her- 
gesheimer, Rapp and Young, an earnest, 
enthusiastic, and conscientious group of 
persons laboring in the interests of the boys 
and girls who need advice and help. In the 
high schools committees of teachers conduct 
this work very successfully. The purpose of 
the council is to help boys and girls between 
the ages of fourteen and sixteen years to 
find themselves. The basis of the work is a 
card system. A special card is used on which 
the teacher of pupils approaching their four- 
teenth birthday answers questions relative 
to the physical, mental, and vocational 
aptitude of such pupils together with data con- 
cerning the circumstances of parents, and a 
recommendation as to whether it is desirable 
for these pupils to remain in school. The 
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cards are assorted by the secretary of the 
council, Mr. Gill, and divided among the 
members, who within a week call upon the 
parents. When the information warrants, the 
committee endeavors to persuade parents to 
have the child remain in school. If a child 
must leave, the evening school proposition is 
presented with the result that during the past 
autumn eighty per cent. of the children who 
quit school have entered the evening school. 
The work of the investigator is to help the 
individual child. As each case is investigated 
a report is entered on cards and the same are 
filed. From these records, statistics are form- 
ulated from month to month, so thst the child 
may be followed until sixteen years of age. It 
is the further purpose of the council to have 
employers of these children report from time 
to time concerning them. A signed com- 
munication is sent to each boy or girl setting 
forth the advantages of further education in 
the evening schools. 

“In’my opinion,” says Supt. Foos, ‘the 
council has been very helpful in many ways, 
especially in keeping children in school. 
less number of working certificates have been 
issued this fall, due in some measure to the 
industrial depression, yet the information is 
sufficient to warrant us in giving due credit 
to the council. Of 1100 pupils given working 
certificates in 1913-1914, over seventy per cent. 
are attending the evening schools this year, 
and of the sixty-eight children who received 
employment certificates in the month of 
October, sixty enrolled in the evening schools.” 

That the members of the Board may under- 
stand more fully and appreciate the self deny- 
ing work of the members of the council, he 
quotes at random many striking sentences 
from the written reports of members of the 
committee, which ‘‘tell their own story and 
justify the somewhat unusual departure from 
what many deem the traditional functions of 
the public schools.” 

Vocational guidance, he adds, has always 
been exercised wherever there were growing 
children. Years ago the school, the family, 
and the shop being closely related to one 
another, vocational guidance became one of 
the duties of the family. With the complex 
growth of industrial life, however, the many 
and varied courses given in school-work, the 
shop, the school and the family have become 
strangers to one another, making it necessary 
for the welfare of the child to become a subject 
of more real thought. 

Supt. Foos closes his report as follows: A 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance is a very 
necessary adjunct to the vocational training 
now given in the schools and is really an 
addition naturally resulting from it. The 
labors of an effective and efficient organization 
are infinite, requiring an unlimited supply of 
patience and zeal for hard work; many years 
of successful organization will be necessary 





before such an one can be established. At 
the present time there are but few in the 
United States that can be classed as effective 
and efficient. 

A vocational bureau helps parents who are 
unable to plan with their children which 
course of study they shall pursue. The 
parents gladly take the advice of those who 
know and who have made a close study of the 
conditions in the community. It endeavors 
to find out why boys and girls leave school; 
whether it is on account of financial or physical 
reasons or just from general dislike. Then 
it can tell wherein the courses fail to please 
and interest the pupils, wherein the school 
fails to give them the right training for 
future work, and in what way it can change 
and improve the courses of study so that boys 
and girls will wish to remain in school. If 
then they persist in leaving, a position is 
secured for them and attendance at the 
evening or continuation schools is advised. 
In our own schools this latter method has 
proven a successful venture, so much so that 
the evening vocational classes are crowded 
to the limit. 

Before securing a position the bureau goes 
over the capabilities and the tendencies of the 
pupils, their training, and understanding 
thoroughly the industrial occupations as it 
should, that position is found which promises 
the largest return for efficiency to the child. 
It tries to lead him into that path of life, 
which in the end will give him the greatest 
contentment with the work chosen and with 
the return of dollars and cents, and makes 
him feel satisfied that his work in life is not a 
failure. 

A well-organized bureau does not stop its 
work when the child has been placed in its 
proper sphere, but follows him through the 
beginning of his career, helping him to make 
his life a modest, economical and moral one, 
ever increasing his usefulness to his employer 
and to himself and to his community. 

From an extensive survey of 122 cities in 
the United States, made by us under the di- 
rection of Mr. Hackett, we find that seventeen 
of them have Bureaus of Vocational Guidance 
for the entire school system supported by the 
public school systems; three have bureaus 
just for the high schools supported by the 
public school systems; two have bureaus for the 
schools conducted by private funds and eighty- 
two do not have any at all. Nineteen con- 
template establishing them at an early date. 
The following are the seventeen cities: 
Worcester, Roche: ter, Birmingham, Minne- 
apolis, Reading, Terre Haute, Ogden, Cin- 
cinnati, Cambridge, New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Holyoke, Grand Rapids, Kansas 
City, Detroit, Boston and Buffalo. The most 
successful bureau is the Bureau of Placement 
in — conducted by private and school 
funds. 
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Worps AND Music.—In the teaching of music, 
great attention should be given not only to the read- 
ing of exercises at sight, but also to the manner and 
method of singing songs. It should never be for- 
gotten that music is a mighty power for good or evil, 
and for that reason the character of the music, as 
well as the words, is a matter of the highest impor- 
tance. Profanity, sometimes blasphemy, is encour- 
aged by the setting of sacred words to music that is 
most frivolous. What Herder, the great German 
philosopher, has said, in speaking of the influence of 
poetry upon the mind of a child is equally applica- 
ble here: « How dry and sterile some men imagine 
the human mind, the child’s mind, to be! And what 
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I ever should attempt to write songs for it! To filJ 
the whole youthful, child-like soul; to put songs into 
it, which will generally remain in it through life 
and give it its tone; which will be to it lasting voices, 
encouraging to generous deeds and noble fame, to 
virtue and consolation, like the heroic ballads and 
stirring war songs of the ancient nations; what a 
great aim, what a glorious work would this be!” 
THE DoxoLocy.—Wherever the English language 
is spoken, the stanza most frequently on the lips of 
Christian congregations, is the long-metre doxology. 
It was written by Thomas Ken, a celebrated English 
prelate, born in 1637. He was a man of devoted 
piety, broad and generous benevolence, and great 
firmness and loftiness of character, united with ten- 





ALL TOGETHER. 


Wourzer. From ‘Srver Lute.” 
Per. J. E. CHurcu & Co., Cincinnati. 
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derness of spirit. He was one of the seven Bishops 
committed to the Tower for disobedience by James 
II., but proved his loyalty by refusing to take the 
oaths to William and Mary, and was consequently 
deprived of his bishopric. He was regarded with 
the highest esteem even by his enemies, and Queen 
Anne, upon her accession to the throne, granted him 
a pension. He was the author of several volumes 
of elaborate sermons, and of many poetical produc- 
tions of a religious character. His morning and 
evening hymns are still r ed in thousands of 
English families. The doxology is the closing stanza 
of a morning hymn beginning with the familiar line, 





«Awake, my soul, and with the sun.” 


We owe a debt of gratitude to any man who has 
put the thought and aspirations of humanity into 
words that linger in our memories or voice them- 
selves in the popular heart, and we cannot but feel 
that we are rearing a monument of song in honor to 
the author of our peerless doxology every time we 
join in the grand and solemn hymn of praise, 

Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise him all creatures here below, 
Praise him above, ye heavenly host, 
Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 

THE effect of good music is not caused by its 
novelty. On the contrary, it strikes us all the more 
forcibly the more familiar we are with it.—Goethe. 











